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ANTONINA ; OR, THE FALL of Rome: A ROMANCE OF THE Firrn Cen- 
tTurY. By Mr. Wilkie Collins, Author of the life of William Collins, 
R.A. In3 Vols. London: R. Bentley. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Collina for his adventurous essay into the | 

regions of Romance, is an ambitious one; it would task the highest 

powers to do it justice: but though full of difficulties, it is also full of 
opportunities. Alaric the Goth and Honorius the Emperor of Rome are 
two characters provided by history, around whose fortunes might be 
genre the details of one of the most stupendous tragedies upon record. 

he period, the manners, the sentiments, the gigantesque proportions of 
the actors in the scene, the pomp, the grandeur, the terror, and the sub- 
limity of the events that lead, in due succession, to the catastrophe, all 
offer the most tempting materials to the daring and self-confident writer 
of fiction. Alaric, or Allreich, himself, who stands in such bold relief on 
the page of history, is a character of which a man of genius might 
make anything he pleased. “Instead of attempting,” says Gibbon, “the 
hopeless siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to 

Rimini, stretched his ravages along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and 

meditated the conquest of the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian 

hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respected by the barbarians them- 
selves, encountered the victorious Monarch, and boldly denounced the in- 
dignation of Heaven against the oppressors of the earth; but the Saint 
himself was confounded by the solemn asseverations of Alaric, that he 
felt a secret and preternatural impulse which directed and even com- 

elled his march to the gates of Rome. He felt that his geaius and his 
‘ortune were equal to the most arduous enterprizes; and the enthusiasm 
which he communicated to the Goths insensibly removed the popular 
and almost superstitious reverence of the nations for the majesty of the | 





Roman name!” To fill up this sketch adequately, and to group around | 
it all the minor characters and events—the love, the passion, and the 
sufferings of individuals, which give the human interest to tragedy and 
romance, would be a task worthy of the highest dramatic genius. Nor | 
is the character of Honorius a less inviting one: the contrast presented 
by the luxurious, half-witted, frivolous, and doomed Emperor of Rome, 
to the simple, intelligent, severe, and victorious king of the Goths, might ' 
be made highly interesting, effective, and powerful. Mr. Collins scems | 
to have been fully aware of the grandeur of the subject, but to have | 
doubted his own powers to do it full justice. He says in his preface :— | 
It will be observed that the only two historical personages introduced in the | 
following pages (the Emperor Honorius and Alaric) appear as characters of 
secondary importance, as regards the conduct of the story. Upon consideration | 
of the principle on which he should write, the author doubted the propriety (in | 
his case, at least) of selecting heroes and heroines from the real personages of | 
the period, He feared, on this plan, that, while he was necessarily adding from | 
invention to what was actually known, his fiction might be placed in unfavour- | 
able contrast with truth, and that he might. be able to carry out his story, 
written upon such a system, without confusing or falsifying dates ; thus failing 
in one main object of his anxiety viz. to make his plot invariably arise ; and pro- | 
ceed out of the great historical events of the era exactly inthe order in which | 
they occurred. | 
Under these circumstances, he thought that by forming all his principal cha- 
racters from imagination, he should be able to mould them as he pleased to the 
main necessities of the story ; to display them, without any impropriety, as in- | 
fluenced in whatever manner appeared most strikingly interesting by its minor | 
incidents; and, further, to make them on all occasions, without trammel or | 
hindrance, the practical exponents of the spirit of the age; of all the various | 
historical illustrations of the period which the author’s researches among con- | 
flicting, but equally important authorities, had enabled him to garner up. While, | 
at the same time, the appearance of verisimilitude, necessary to an historical | 
romance, might, he imagined, be successfully preserved by the occasional intro- | 
duction of the living characters of the period, in those portions of the plot com~ | 
prising events with which they had been remarkably connected. 


Although the Romance produced, in accordance with this plan, is an 
interesting one, reflecting much credit upon the talents of Mr. Collins, 
we must say, that it fails to satisfy us of the propriety of his choosing 
such a subject. In the present development of his powers he has fallen 
short of its full development; he has excited hopes which he has not 
been able to gratify, and impressed us with a far stronger idea of his 
ambition as a writer, than of his maturity of judgment and his bril- 
liancy of invention. He has not faith in himself, and he will not allow | 
his readers to have any faith in his story. He continually reminds them, ' 
without the slightest necessity, that he is writing a fiction, and that they 
are not to believe it to be true; and thrusts upon their attention, remarks 
which throw them, as it were, off the rail, and destroy the whole illu- | 
sion, which it should be the first object of a romancist who knows his 
business to preserve and foster. Such 3 as the following will 
show the faults we mean: “To satisfy the exigencies attaching to the 
conduct of this story, it is requisite to quit the lounging places of the | 
plebeians in the streets for the couches of the Emperor’s palace.” And | 
again: “ Ere, however, we revert to former actors, or proceed to new | 
eharacters, it will be requisite to people the streets that we here attempt | 
to 1evive. By this process it is hoped that the reader will gain that | 
familiarity with the manners and customs of the Romans of the fifth 
century, on which the influence of this story mainly depends.” Again: 
“Tn the meantime our revelations are now at an eud, and the reader’s 
attention is released to the conduct of the story; but, before we once 
more address ourselves to its requirements, we would again ask those 
interested in penetrating the internal causes of the catastrophy of Reme, 
to meditate for an instant on the particles of evidence which we have 
here collected for them.” “Let them figure to themselves this, and 
they will be little disposed to cavil at the probability of the scenes 
through which they may be led in the future portions of this work.” 
We could cite dozens of similar instances. All these remarks are singu- 
larly inartistic and undramatic: they destroy the charm of the fiction, 
which, for the time being, the reader should imagine to be true, and 
which, if he is at all disposed to be pleased with the writer, or with the | 
story he tells, he resents at last as positively offensive. These, however, | 
are the faults of inexperience, as are, also, the occaaional indications of a 
confusion of ideas, and the proofs of turgidity of style, in which the 
writer indulges. We do not, however, feel ourselves called upon to dwell 
at any further length upon these little matters. There is sufficient evi- 
dence in the volumes before us, to show that Mr. Collins has ability to 
produce far better things. He has considerable dramatic power, and 
only lacks faith in his readers to make a more perfect use of it. He also 
possesses tenderness and passior, and a sense of beauty and sublimity in 
art and nature, which, in due time, if he should cultivate romance 
writing, willena him to acquire distinction. As a specimen of the 
rs and treatm:. :n the better parts of the vclume, we select the 
following :— 

No brightness gleamed from their armour; no banners waved over their 
heads ; no music sounded among their ranks. Backed by the dreary wood, 
which still disgorged unceasing additions to the warlike multitudes already en- 
camped ; surrounded by the desolate crags, which showed dim, wild, and majestic 
through the darkness of the gloomy mist; covered by the dusky clouds which 

overed motionless over the barren mountain-tops, and poured their stormy 
aters on the uncultivated plains: all that the appearance of the Goths had of 
lemnity in itself, was in awful harmony with the cold and mournful aspect that 

e face of nature had assumed. Sileut—menacing—dark, the army looked the 

embodiment of its lexder’s tremendous purpose—the subjugation of Rome 


| occupied the place, said, “‘ Yonder is Alaric the king; and with him is Hermanric 
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thy brother.” 

At whatever point of view it could have been regarded, the assembly of 
persons thus indicated to Goisvintha must have arrested inattention itself. Near 
a confused mass of weapons scattered on the ground reclined a group of war- 
riors, apparently listening to the low, muttered conversation of three men of 
great age, who rose above them, seated on pieces of rock, and whose long white 
hair, rough skin dresses, and lean tottering forms appeared in strong contrast 
with the iron-clad and gigantic figures of their auditors beneath. Above the old 
men on the high-road was one of Alaric’s waggons; and on the heaps of baggage 
piled against its clumsy wheels, had been chosen the resting-place of the future 
conqueror of Rome. The top of the vehicle seemed absolutely teeming with a 
living burden. Perched in every available nook and corner, were women and 
children of all ages, and weapons and live stock of all varieties, Now a child, 
lively, mischievous, inquisitive, peered forth over the head of a battering-ram. 
Now a lean, hungry sheep advanced his inquiring nostrils sadly to the open air, 
and displayed by the movement the head of a withered old woman, pillowed on 
his woolly flanks. Here appeared a young girl, struggling, half entombed in 
shields. There gasped an emaciated camp-follower, nearly suffocated in heaps of 
furs. The whole scene, with its back ground of great woods, drenched in a 
vapour of misty rain, with its striking contrasts at one point, and its solemn 
harmonies at another, presented a vast combination of objects that either startled 
or awed—a gloomy conjunction of the menacing and the sublime. 

Bidding Goisvintha wait near the waggon, one of her conductors approached 
and motioned aside a young man standing near the king. As the warrior rose 
to obey the demand, he displayed, with all the physical advantages of his race, 
an ease and elasticity of movement unusual among the men of his nation. At 
the instant when he joined the soldier who had accosted him, his face was par- 
tially concealed by an immense helmet, crowned with a boar’s head, the mouth 
of which, forced open at death, gaped wide as if still raging for prey. But the 
man had scarcely stated his errand, when he started violently, removed the grim 
appendage of war, and hastened bare-headed to the side of the waggon where 
Goisvintha awaited his approach. 

The instant he was beheld by the woman, she hastened to meet him, piaced 
the wounded child in his arms, and greeted him with these words :— 

** Your brother served in the armies of Rome, when our people were at peace 
with the Empire. Of his household and his possessions, this is all that the 


| Romans have left.” 


She ceased, and for an instant the brother and sister regarded each other in 
touching and expressive silence. The face and manner of the young man (he 
had numbered only twenty years) expressed a deep sorrow, manly in its stern 
tranquility, sincere in its perfect innocence of display. As he lvoked on the 


, child, bis blue eyes, bright, piercing, and lively, sof.ened like a woman’s: his 


lips, hardly hidden by his short beard, closed and quivered, and his chest heaved 
under the armonr that lay upon its noble proportions. There was in this simple, 
speechless, tearless, melancholy—this exquisite consideration of triamphant 
strength for suffering weakuess, something almost sublime ; opposed as it was 
to the emotions of malignity and despair that appeared in Goisvintha’s features, 
The ferocity that gleamed from her dilated, glaring eyes; the sinister markings 
that appeared round her pale lips, the swelling of the large veins on her lofty 
forehead, so distorted her conntenance, that the brother and sister, as they stood 
together, seemed in expression to have changed sexes for the moment. From the 
warrior came pity for the sufferer—from the mother, indignation for the offence, 

The heroine Antonina is a singularly beautiful and well-drawn cha- 
racter. Vetranio the senator, the rich, luxurious, and apparently heart- 
less debauchee, who disbelieves in human goodness, but who finds that 
he has a heart to be stirred in its unfathomable depths by love and sor- 
row, is also exceedingly well pourtrayed. The-various incidents in the 
fearful siege of Rome show-power.and invention; and the whole ro- 
mance, notwithstanding the faults of treatment and of style, which we 
have pointed out, not for the discouragement, but for the warning of an 
ambitious but somewhat inexperienced novelist, is of sufficient beauty 
to justify the expectation, that at some future day the world will be 
debtor to Mr. Collins for a far superior work. 


Woman In FRANCE DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Jutia KavanaGu. ‘Two Vols. with Portraits. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


No series of events in modern times have excited such universal inter- 
est as the Revolutions in France. For seventy years that country has 
been in a state of continual disturbance, and appears as little likely at 
present to settle into quietness and order as at any moment since the 
commencement of the period. It has not only been disturbed itself—it 
has been the source of disturbance to all Europe. To beat back and 
keep back the irruptions of its armies and its ideas, has been the great 
business of the ruling classes—the statesmen and clergy—of other 
countries. Even at this moment, its ideas are everywhere generating 
either the excitement of hope or the feeling of alarm. In France, so in- 
tensely interesting, the women have long played a conspicuous part; 
and some of them, as Madame Dudevant, are at this moment, 
as in the olden time, the foremost in the national ranks. What- 
ever might be the objects aimed at—the most frivolous plea- 
sures, the mightiest of political changes—they have taken a lead. 


, “ The individual,” said Montesquieu, speaking of France a century ago, 


* who should attempt to judge of the Government by themen at the head 
of affairs, and not by the women who swayed those men, would fall into 
the same error as he who judges of a machine by its outward action, and 
not by its secret springs.” We may doubt the wisdom of giving 
such a preponderance to the sex ; we may even suspect that some of the 
violent changes to which France has been subjected may have arisen 
from their very lively temperament, but that only makes the subject 
more important and instructive. 

At all times the history of woman—the half of the human race, the 
mothers and sisters of men—and of their peculiar influence and 7oca- 
tions different from those of men—is of great importance. They are as 
powerful for good or for evil in the quietness of their domestic lives—in 
moulding the hearts and minds, the thoughts and characters, of their 
children and relatives—as in courts and cabinets, where they interfere 
directly with national affairs. Of woman in France, who reigns in the 
boudoir, presides in the shop, and cultivates the farm, the history is pe- 
culiarly interesting; and all nature might be searched in vain for a 
theme more attractive. It augurs well of a work that the authoress has 
shown skill in selecting its subject. It is another favourable indication 
that the authoress is obviously fitted by nature for the task. Of woman, 
who should write but woman, who alone can comprehend her feelings? 
Passions, sentiments, motives, views, are as different in the sexes as 
their organisations are different ; and it is probably more easy for a ci- 
vilisect man to comprehend a savage, than for man or woman fully to 
comprehend the feelings of the other sex. As Tennyson says— 

—woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. 

Self-reverent each and reverencing cach 
Distinct in individualities. 

‘the theme, then, selected by Miss Kavanagh isa most interesting 
one, and, for a lady, a most suitable one. We have nothing to object to 
her volumes but that they are not more extensive. She has acted, as of 
necessity, on a principle of selection, and could only take a small part. 
The selection, however, is good, the descriptions excellent; still, the 
work is insufficient. It does not give us the whole, nor even nearly 
enough, of the important and delightful subject. The defect is reme- 
diable, and we trust that Miss Kavanagh, who has generally found the 
encouragement she deserves, will work the mine till she has exhausted 
nearly all its treasure. The public appetite will be only whetted by 
the present volumes, and will not be satiated till it has received, in alittle 
more condensed form, and in a little more easy and more familiar style, 





Conducting Goisvintha quickly through the ironat files of warriors, her guides, 
usirg at a spot of ground whichshelved upwards at right angles with the main 
ad from the wood:, desired her to dismount, and, pointing to the group that 


purified as the present volumes are of all indelicacies, a complete and 
popuiar history of the leading women of France. Many of the persons 
| indicated by Miss Kavanagh must be fully described ; many, too, that are 








not mentioned, because it is supposed they are generally known must 
be incorporated with the work, and the subject which has been so 
well begun, must be completed. It may require, perhaps, almost the 
labour of a life, but on what can it be better bestowed? Miss Kava- 
nagh would be at once the most instructive and attractive of 
authoresses, 

The work, in an introductory chapter, full of sensible remarks, makes 
the public acquainted with the state of French society at the close of 
the reign of Louis XIV. It then gives us a sketch of the Court of the 
Regent and of some of the ladies of the period. The reign of Louis 
XYV., his mistresses, and most of the influential women of the period, 
and the men they associated with or used for their purposes, follow. 
The prominent literary characteristics of the age are not overlooked. 
Afterwards we have the reign of Louis XVI. and the whole history of 
Marie Antoinette, and most of the celebrated women of the day. 
Finally, we have the first revolution, when woman was the victim of 
much brutality, and triumphed more in her sufferirgs by the display of 
heroic virtues than ever she triumphed in the blaze of Court splendour 
and in the exercise of imperial power. Many of the persons referred to 
and the scenes described are already well known; but some of them, as 
Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday, have never been so well de- 
scribed in our language as by Miss Kavanagh. Nor hasthis part of French 
biography ever been so neatly and concisely brought before the English 
public. To understand the origin of the first l'rench revolution, the 
state of society immediately anterior to that period must be known ; and 
we take, therefore, for our first extract, a passage directly bearing on 
that point. The prostitution both of political power and religion is ex- 
emplified by the proceedings of Madame de Berri, one of the daughters 
of the Regent, the Duke of Orleans. The passage may be quoted as 
a test of the character of the ruling classes :— 

Madame de Berri, who had been married at an early age to Louis the Four- 
teenth’s youngest grandson, was a handsome, but violent and sensual woman. 
Her abandoned profligacy recalled that of those dissolute Princesses who filled 
Rome with the scandal of their excesses, towards the decline of the Empire. 
Her inordinate ambition had induced her to lay those inclinations under control 
until her marriage was over; bnt, two days after the ceremony, she was brought 
home intoxicated from @ supper at court. Her intemperance and profligacy 
henceforth became notorious. Her husband, who was, at first, passionately at- 
tached to her, soon grew disgusted with her conduct. This feeling was increased 
by the impiety she affected in her conversations with her father, who had brought 
her up in his Atheistical principles. So reckless did Madame de Berri become, 
that she seriously insisted on flying from the kingdom, with her lover, La Haye. 
The danger, however, terrified him; he revealed everything to her father, who, 
with much difficulty, made her give up this wild plan. The early death of her 
husband, by giving her more freedom, increased her license; and the accession 
of the Regent to power, removed the slight restraint imposed upon her by Louis 
the Fourteenth and Madame de Maintenon. 

Her arrogance, which had always bsen great, henceforth became excessive. 
Madame de Berri soon assumed the style of a Sovereign Princess ; she gave 
orders of banishment, crossed Paris to the warlike sound of trumpets, and re- 
ceived foreign ambassadors, enthroned in state under a canopy. Even whilst 
degrading herself by every vice, she exacted the deepest outward homage, and 
learned with indignation that her Princely rank could not excuse her from the 
contempt due to her profligacy. 

+ bloga y som her Atheism and licentiousness, Mzdame de Berri had 
sudden fits of terror and devotion, which led her to rétire occasionally toa con- 
vent of Carmelites. The whole sisterhood were then edified by the fervour 
she displayed, and some of the simple-minded nuns deplored in her 
presence the malice of those who calumniated so pious a Princess. Madame de 
Berri laughed to hear them speak thus; and,after a few days spent in austerity, 
returned to her former mode of life. Her chicf lover was Riom, a nobleman of 
high birth, but whose brutality and revolting appearance showed the depravity 
of this unhappy woman’s taste. Her love for himresembled infatuation, and in- 
creased with his harshness and tyranny. Riom only followed in this the lessons 
of his uncle Laugzun, the same who was secretly married to Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier; and who averred that the Bourbons required to be led with a high 
hand. Madame de Berri soon became the slave of her lover, who loaded her with 
public insults, and made her receive into her intimacy his obscure or degraded 
companions, though, according to the laws of etiquette, no man, unless he were a 
Prince of the blood, would be admitted at her table. The Regent, indignant, 
not so much at his daughter’s immorality as at the power assumed by Riom, 
often threatened to chastise his insolence; but Madame de Berri, who exercised 
over her tather that ascendancy which her lover possessed over her, became so 
violent and irritated, that the Duke was glad to ask for his forgiveness. The 
scandal caused by this intrigue increased, when it was known that the Princess 
had given birth to achild in the Palace of the Luxembourg. As she was dan- 
gerously ill, the Curé of Saint Sulpice offered ber the rites of the church. She 
accepted; but when he came, and made it a condition that Riom and her confi- 
dante, Madame de Mouchy, should both leave the palace, she refused indig- 
nantly. The Regentinterfered; but could not induce cither his daughter or the 
priest to relent. When he appealed to the Cardinal ce Noailles, the austere pre- 
late approved of the conduct of the Curé, aud ordered him not to leave the cham- 
ber door of the Princess, lest some more complaisant priest should administer 
toher privately. The Curé obeyed ; and, whenever he was compelled to abandon 
his post, he caused another clergyman to replace him. When Madame de Berri 
was declared out of danger, he retired, but not till then. ‘his conduct, which 
created great scandal, was, nevertheless, generally approved, as a bold and un- 
compromising reproof administered to the corruption of the age. 

Madame de Berri vainly sought to lessen the etfect of this disgraceful affair by 
devoting herself and the whole household to the Virgin for the space of six 
months ; during which time they appeared clad in white from head to foot, to the 
great amusement of the Parisians. 

That is a specimen of the profligacy of the members of the Royal 
Family, and of the general manner in which religion was at once 
mocked at and made subservient to licentiousness. The Court of 
Louis XV. was more profligate—if it had a shade more decency, which 
is doubtful—than the Court of the Regent; and the manner in which 
he lived with numerous mistresses made that kind of profligacy the 
rule of the land. Nothing could then be done or obtained but by the 
influence of abandoned women; Princes of the blood and men of the 
highest rank sought favour from them—tke dignities of the Church, 
and the honours of the State, were bestowed at their bidding. A most 
influential person of the period was an ex-nun, Madame Tencin, an 
intriguant, who probably revenged herself—as the women of France 
generally did—for the conventual austerity to which they were sub- 
jected in youth, by the profligacy of her mature age. She had several 
lovers, and at least one child, whom she deserted, to be brought up as a 
foundling, and who became, as M. d’Alembert, the most renowned 
mathematician of his age. Madame de Deffand was another character 
of the same kind—a selfish intriguant, whom all the men admired. 
These and other similar ladies gathered round them the men of rank, 
the wits, the philosophers of France. Their conversation and 
letters were remarkable for brilliancy; and while the Monarch 
was given up to voluptuousness, the literature of the age 
was directed by selfish heartless profligacy. That the bulk of the 
common people were at the same time subject to intolerable oppression 
—were exposed to forced labour and forced taxation, from which the 
nobility and gentry were exempted—that they had one or more tyrants 
in every village, and no protector—are matters of common notoriety ; 
and it was such oppression, joined with such profligacy, continued 
through a whole century, that brought on the first Revolution—sent 
Royalty, which had become contemptible, to the scaffold—and carried 
war and pillage to the chateau of every nobleman in France. By the 
example of the Court and the priesthood, sentiments of religion and 

morality had been swept out of the national mind, and little remained 
but the vilest passions, subject to no restraint. Louis XVI. and his 
Queen ere unfortunate in coming after predecessors far more guilty 
than they were, and were visited in the third and fourth generation for 
the crimes of their ancestors ; but even they were.not without great 
faults. The King neglected his duties for making locks, was ruled by 
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his wife, who was ruled by favourites, who plundered the State, which 
they indirectly governed. We quote a short passage, as a pendant to 
the picture of Madame de Berri. The State was, in fact, more openly 
corrupt, if the corruption was covered by a thin veil of decency :— 


The lucrative favours bestowed on the Princess of Lamballe, and especially on 
Madame de Polignac and her friends, caused much jealousy at Court. The 
proud and powerful Noailles looked down with haughty displeasure on their 
upstart rivals. The political power which Marie Antoinette granted to the Po- 
lignacs was viewed with equal disfavour by all those who could not hope to share 
it. If she ruled the King, the Polignacs ruled her. Necker, in the account he 
subsequently cave of his second ministry, complained that the measures he pro- 
posed to the King had to be submitted to the Queén, the Princess, Madame. de 
Polignac, her friends, and even to Marie Antoinette’s femme de chambre, Madame 
Campan, before they could be carried into effect. 


A monarchy thus ruled, deeply in debt, all its resources taxed to the 
utmost to supply the extravagance of the Court, with a people at once 
profoundly ignorant and discontented, could not possibly continue ; and the 
surprise of the present generation is rather excited by the long pa- 
tience of the people, and by the long duration of the monarchy, than by 
the late violent and complete destruction that fell on it. Miss Kavanagh 
has necessarily made these, and a number of similar important truths, 
manifest by her portraiture of “ Woman in France.” ‘Lhe lighter parts 
of the work are also very attractive. Here is a specimen. 


The passion for sentiment and “ bergerie” was indeed carried to strange 
lengths. The Duchess of Mazarin, a fair and florid dame, more remarkable for 
good temper than for tact or wit, indulged her pastoral tendencies to au extrava- 
gant degree. She once resolved to give, in the heart of winter, a fé’e that should 
eclipse everything ofthe kind yet known. She fitted up her vast saloon in a 
style of extraordinary splendour, with wide looking-glasses that reached from 
the floor to the ceiling. At the further extremity of the apartment, a wide re- 
cess, separated from it by a glass casement, was beautifully decorated with 
shrubs and flowers, so as to represent a lovely bower. Along a winding path, a 
pretty actress from the Opera, attired as a shepherdess, was to appear with dog 
and crook, leading a flock of snowy sheep to the sound of soft pastoral melody. 
The light of the lamps and the surrounding draperies had been judiciously dis- 
posed so as to heighten the effect of this little scene, with which the dancers 
were to be suddenly surprised at the most interesting moment of the ball. The 
poor Duchess of Mazarin was all impatience until that auspicious moment 
should arrive; but before she could give the signal that was to summon the 
shepherdess and her flock, a most unfortunate accident occurred. The sheep 
suddenly broke forth from their confinement, and burst through the glass case- 
ment into the ball-room. Panic-struck with the novel sight, and especially 
with the glare of innumerable lights reflected in the large mirrors, they rushed 
in every direction, knocked down dancers, trampled furiously over them, and at- 
tacked all the looking-glasses with desperate energy. Ladies screamed and 
fainted away ; whilst the disconsolate Duchess of Mazarin looked on the whole 
scene of havoc and confusion with unutterable chagrin. 


We will take another extract relating to the period just prior to the 
revolution, Madame de Genlis, the instractress of Louis Philippe, 
and the writer of several works of fiction of a moral character, was one 
of the most esteemed persons under the old régime. Miss Kavanagh 
gives an interesting account of her connexion with the Orleans family, 
which continued till her death. The following is a description of one 
mode of exercising her influence :— 

The Duke of Orleans had been for many years connected with an actress 
named Marquise. This circumstance gave great annoyance to the ladies of his 
little court, who, unable to associate with the mistress of the Prince, were thus 
debarred from the /é/es and pleasure parties he gave at his various seats to Mdile. 
Marquise. In order to obviate so serious an evil, they tacitly agreed— well-bred 
people neverspeak of such things—to give the Duke, if possible, a mistress of their 
own rank; a nobler born accomplished lady, who would know how to do the 
honours of her lover’s princely entertainments, and with whom they could 
associate without degradation. They fixed upon the Marchioness of Montesson, 
a handsome widow—with whom the Prince was evidently as much in love as his 
phlecmatic nature wouldallow him to be with any one—as the person most likely 
to effect their prudent and moral purpose. Madame de Montesson was accordingly 
studiously praised to the Duke of Orleans. Her beauty, her talents, her virtues 
were so constantly exalted in his presence, that the weak-minded old man 
thought she must certainly be a paragon of perfection. She behaved with 
infinite tact; for, instead of throwing herself in the Duke’s way, she feigned a 
violent and despairing passion for the Count of Guines. This nobleman was in 
the secret, and treated her with marked indifference. The old Duke, affected by 
the sorrow of the woman he loved, sought to console her. Madame de Montesson 
eagerly accepted his friendship, and, after heightening his passion by every art 
in her power, ended declaring herself entirely cured of her unhappy 
love. This rather cooled the Duke of Orleans. The creat disparity of rank be- 
tween them made him hesitate to offer her his hand. The rigidity of the principles 
he had always heard her profess forbade him to think of any less honourable pro- 
posal. In this dilemma he would probably have given up Madame de Mon- 
tesson altogether, if her niece had not interfered. Madame de Genlis wished to 
serve her aunt. She also entertained the ambitious and not unnatural desire of 
being connected with the Orleans family. She accordingly employed all her 
tact and talent to seduce the old Duke into the proposed marriage. He wavered 
long, but her arts finally triumphed, and in the year 1773 Madame de Montesson 
became the wife of one of the first Princes of the Royal blood of France. 

For the events of the Revolution, when woman in France nobly re- 
deemed her errors or patiently suffered the martyrdom they brought on 
her, we must refer to the book. We must stop. Miss Kavanagh treats 
a fascinating subject ina graphic and pleasant manner; and, though 
she do not tell much that is new to the diligent readers of French me- 
moirs, her work will convey to the public a great mass of novel in- 
formation. 


Memoirs or THE Lire AND Writincs or THoMAs CHALMERS, 
D.D., LL.D. Bv his Son-in-Law, the Rey. Wm. Hanna, LL.D. 
Vol. I. Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. 


The name of Dr. Chalmers stands so high in the estimation of the reli- 
gious public, that any work associated with it is sure to command the 
most profound consideration. In the volume before us Dr. Chalmers is, 
to a considerable extent, his own biographer—a circumstance which 
greatly enhances its value. It is, besides, illustrated with the excellent 
portrait of him, taken in 1821, by Mr. Andrew Geddes, presenting him 
in the full maturity of manhood, such as he was at the age of forty-one, 
in the climax of his fame, in the vigour of his faculties. e title bears 
a beautiful vignette of the church at Kilmany. The earlier period of 
Dr. Chalmers’ life is full of intellectual interest. 
his biographer, “enjoying the benefit of University instruction, intel- 
lectually he was self-educated: although brought up in the bosom of a 
religious family, he came at length to derive his Christianity purely and 
solely from the sacred oracles.” Dr. Chalmers had experience both of 
domestic (in the person of his nurse) and school tyranny. At Anstrue 
ther School he was rather an idle scholar, but nevertheless showed faci- 
lity in learning. His education was backward: at twelve years old he 
could not write correct English, and ia Latin he was signally deficient. 


Two sessions in St. Andrew’s University failed to mend the matter | 
much; but the next year he applied himself in earnest to mathematical | 


studies, and began more hopeful habits of application. He had always 
shown strength of will, and this had at length found a proper direction. 
He learned to appreciate the value of geometry as a part of intellectual 
training. 

At first starting, Chalmers found the Church of Scotland singularly 
insincere in its theological bias. Calvanism was unpopular with the 
preachers, who sought to modify the severity of its doctrines. Though 
self-devoted to the Church, Chalmers was deterred from the study of 
Christian argument by the potential infidelity of its most able teachers. 
At length, however, the scheme of Jonathan Edwards possessed him 
wholly, and he accepted the logic of it as the completest demonstration. 
Chalmers’ earliest compositions are not marked with any degree of ima- 
ginative power. He began with a cold intellectuality, and gradually 
warmed as he progressed, until he became heated into eloquence and 
kindled into fancy. His early progress was greatly due to the debating 
societies formed among the students. 

Dr. Chalmers commenced life as a private tutor, and as such had to 
endure the customary contempt of families who misappreciate the office 
of educator, and regard the teacher as a servant. But from this serfdom 
he was soon released, being, while yet scarcely nineteen, admitted as a 
lic€ntiate preacher, on the plea that he had manifested “ rare and sin- 
gular qualities;” thus anticipating, by more than two years the 
ordin period of ordination. This took place on the 81st 
of July, in the year 1799. Chalmers’ first sermon, however, was not 
preached until the 25th August. Chalmers’ mind had yet great trials 
to suffer, Mirabaud’s “System of Nature” had undone much that 
Jonathan Edwards had accomplished. He found for awhile refuge in 
Beattie, But the time for action had arrived, speculate how he might. 
Chalmers was, on the 12th May, 1803, ordained Minister of the parish 
of Kilmany, The door had been shut on his mathematical ambition at 
St. Andrew's; but he determined to re-open it, at the risk of neglecting 
his parochial duties. ‘He instituted mathematical and chemical classes 
of his own—at length triumpbhing over the maliguancy of the dull and 


prejudiced. Science yet possessed a greater share in him than theology. 


“ Although,” says | 


Chalmers now rightly felt that he “was formed for a life of constant | 


and unremitting activity.” An allusion which at this period he made 
to the science of geology, then in its infancy, merits citation :— 


It is the object of geology to lay before you the present arrangement of those 
materials of which the earth is composed, to conjecture the various changes 
which may have taken place on the surface of the globe, and to pursue the htis- 
tory of its physical revolutions. This, you may say, is a daring enterprise ; but 
what enterprise too daring for the intrepidity of philosophical speculation ? 
Who can presume to restrain the flizht of human curiosity ?—who can control 
the proud and aspiring energies of the mind ?—who can stop the ambitious ex- 
cursions of philosophy? I know no.hing more calculated to illustrate the 
triumphs of the human mind than to contrast its gigantic efforts in the walks of 
speculation with the extreme helplessness aud imbecility of our physical con- 
stitution. Man is the being of yesterday ; he is a flower which every blast of 
heaven can wither into decay; the breath of his life is a thin vapour which every 
wind can dissipate into nothing; his inheritance is the gloom of a silent grave, 
where he will sleep with the dust of his fathers. He is the poor victim of passion 
and of infirmity: from the feeble cry of infancy to the strength and indepen- 
dence of inanhood, a thousand ill pursue him, a thonsand anxieties torment his 
repose. He at one time labours under the hardships of poverty; at another, 
pines away in the infirmity of disease; at another, weeps the treachery of vio- 
lated friendship; and, at another, mourns the awful desolations which death 
makes among friends and among families. Yet, amid this wild war of accident 
and misfortue, he has displayed the triumph of his energies; he has given his 
few peaceful moments to the labours of philosophy; he has sent abroad his pe- 
netrating eye, and caught the finest tokens of magnificence, simplicity, and 
order ; he has enriched science with a thousand truths, and adorned the walks 
of literature with a thousand delicacies. There is a prejudice against the specu- 
lations of the geologist which I am anxious to remove. It has been said that 
they nurture infidel propensities. By referring the origin of the globe to a 
higher antiquity than is assigned to it by the writings of Moses, it has been said 
that geology undermines our faith in the inspiration of the Bible, and in all the 
animating prospects of immortality which it unfolds. This is a false alarm. 
The writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe. If they fix any- 
thing at all, it is only the antiquity of the species. It is not the interest of 
Christianity to repress liberty of discussion. It has nothing to fear from the 
attacks of infidelity. It should rather defy her approach, and stand to receive 
her in the proudest of attitudes—the attitude of confidence in its own strength, 
and animated by the remembrance of the triumphs which it has already gained 
in the battles of controversy. God knows we have little to fear on the sice of 
infidelity. It is not here that we are to seek for the point of alarm. What 
Christianity has most to fear from, is from the encroachments of an insidious and 
undermining fanaticism—from its false frien¢cs—from those men who disgrace 
the cause by their bigotry or their enthusiasm—from those who have brought 


religion into contempt by throwing over it the deformity of an illiberal and con- 


tracted superstition. 


Studies like these prepared the way for Chalmers’ splendid discourses, 
in which religion and philosophy combined their forces to present the 
external and internal evidences of the Scriptures, and the doctrine of 
the plurality of worlds, in new and more attractive forms, both of 
argument and illustration. Such studies Chalmers prosecuted in 
defiance of bigotted opposition; but he was called upon to defend the 
employment of his leisure hours, against the presbytery of Cupar. 
Such defence only demonstrated the more the manliness of his elo- 
quence, and the force of his character. He spurned at the attempt to 
control his private studies, as he “would at the petty insolence of a 
tyrant ;” he rejected it “as the interference of an officious intermeddler.” 
“To the last sigh of my heart,” he exclaimed, “I will struggle for inde- 
pendence, and eye with proud disdain the man who presumes to in- 
vade it.” 

The conversion of Chalmers’ mind to a more evangelic tendency is 
attributed to his being present at the death of his brother George—a 
scene which his biographer thinks must have proved to him that his 
own religious convictions were not yet sufficiently profound. At this 
period of his career Chalmers was willing enough to mix with the gay 
world. We find him in London, and at the theatre. Here is some 
criticism of his on Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, at Covent- 
Garden :— 

The play was “‘Coriolanus.” The chief actors were Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble. She had few opportunities of coming forwsrd, but showed herself a 
great and impressive performer, and noble in the expression of heightened he- 
roical sentiment. I was electrified at the drawing out of the dagger, “to die 
while Rome was free.” Kemble disgusted me at first; heavy and formal in the 
movement of his arms, and not able to drop the stateliness of bis manner on 
trivial and unimportant occasions. Heis too formal, artificial, and affected; but 
is more than tolerable—is great and admirable on those grand occasions when 


nature overpowers art, and the feelings are carried along by the strong, the ve- 


hement, and the resistless. 


At this 
attention. In that year he published his “ Inquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources.” Solicited by Dr. Brewstér, he became 
a contributor to the “Edinburgh Encyclopedia.” At his own desire 
he undertook the topic of “Christianity.” The study of this subject 
had, in fact, become a need to him ; and this epoch is distinguished by 
his biographer as the one in which Chalmers made the great effort of 
his life “ after a pure and heavenly morality.” 

The nature and limit of a review like ours will not permit us to treat 
this part of our subject with any degree of breadth or depth. We must, 
in fact, soon bring our remarks to an end. The precursor to a deeper 
study of religion on the part of Chalmers was a severe illness, which 
compelled him to remain in the solitude of Kilmany, and to that con- 
éentration of attention on the great end of his profession to which his 
father had frequently in vain called him, from that ‘‘ meagre and super- 
ficial faith,” which for so long atime had satisfied the merely philosophi- 
cal and scientific student. This portion of the volume before us will be 
intensely interesting to the religious reader. The experiences are given 
in Dr. Chalmers’ own language, and in the form of a diary which he 
then kept, and which contains records of his mental and spiritual 
changes. He was thirty years old before his regeneration commenced. 
This volume takes us down to his thirty-fifth year, and is full of matter 
good for instruction or for reproof. It is, in all respects, well written 
and judiciously compiled. Its best recommendation it bears on its fore- 
head, and nothing remains for us but to add that it realizes the expecta- 
tions it is‘eo well calculated to excite. The work is withal elegantly 
produced, with that liberality and taste which marks Mr. Constable’s 
favourite publications. 


More VERSE AND Prosr. By the Conn-LAw Ruymer. 2 Vols. 


Fox. 


| Death has removed the “ Bard of Free-Trade” from the scene of trial 
| in the hour of his triumph. It was by this name that Ebenezer Elliott 
loved to be known. Upon the level of “the only crimeless revolution 
tbat man has yet seen” (to use his own words), the poet of the Corn- 
law rhymes was proud to take his stand; from that point of prospect, 
“ through the prosperity, wisdom, and loving-kindness” which he be- 
lieved that “Free-Trade will ultimately bring,” he contemplated 
a glorious vision of “ universal peace.” Mr. Elliott was 
eminently a Reformer. At the beginning of his career, as he 
tells us, he stood alone. Like Mahomet, and a few great men, whose 
credentials to be legislators were summed up ina single possession 
namely, the possession of an idea, Mr. Elliott, at the outset of his, 
career, found himself, in reference to the Corn-law question, in what 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle calls “ the glorious minority of one.” Our poet’s 
agitation commenced in 1824. At that time, he states, “he could 
not find one respectable shopkeeper who thought the Corn-laws an 
evil. “ The merchants,” he adds, “ to a man thought them beneficial. 
Exactly in proportion to the plunder-power exercised on his fortunes 
by the aristocracy, did the would-be squire idolize his destroyers.” 
Poor Elliott had in fact “ discussed the question ten years in all ways— 
by speech and writing, in prose and verse—bofore he made bis * first 
Sheffield convert of the mercantile class”—none other than William 
Ibbotson, Esq., of Globe Works. “ Did I not,” he exclaims, “ think I 
had done a feat? Yea, I felt it through my heart’s core. But then 
came Feargus, and his blarney ; trades-unionism fierce in its imitative 
glor. 3 and Chartism, with its stone-blind selfishness; all fighting for 
the enemy! Wisehead, at last, was born of Empty-Pocket, in a re- 
poser ng neighbourhood; and from that moment Monopoly began to 
tremble. 

In these few words we have run over a world of the toil and trouble, 
of the froth and bubble of political controversy, in all of which the 
Corn-law Rhymer saw—finding or making—the grandest poetry. The 
poetical eye—“ the vision and the faculty divine,” as Wordsworth calls 
it—invents or creates poetry everywhere for its own seeing. Poetry re- 
quires no selection of topics; where her true votary is present, every 
thing is poetical. The commonplaces of life, like the customary rising 
and setting of the sun, have each a glory and a freshness; they are, in 
fact, only commonplace to the mind that has lost its sense of wonder: 
to the mind that is still sound. as in youth, the “ old familiar faces” 
have still novelty; not a grace is wanting ; their loveliness may never 





eriod (1807) politics, also, began to engage Chalmers’ 


fade; their beauty is undecaying, like that of the stars; and our long 
acquaintance with it has only added to our appreciation of its excel- 
lence. So much may we be permitted to say in reverential remem- 
brance of the departed poet; and we think that the introductory lyric 
of these volumes harmonizes with the sentiment thus uttered: accord- 
ingly we quote it:— 
SONG—* Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonny Doon.” 
Oh Love! thou art a heav’n on earth, , Beneath dim star, and clonded moon, 
And earth is heav’n enough for thee! | Torn hearts may blissful secrets tell : 
But souls must have their second birth,! Bright shines the ico on rocks at noon 
And far, far hence thy home must be: | And hoary locks become thes well. 
We go to join the lost and true, What, though ’tis sad our way to wing 
Cur task perform’d, our foes forgiv’n: From cares that give a charm to pain, 
In wind and rain, on earth we grew, Our withering autumn shull be spring, 
And need not fear the calm of heav’n. ! And these dry branches bud again. 
The following strikes us as being highly spiritual and beautiful :— 
ANN. 
So, Ann still loved: it was her doom 

To love, in shame and sorrow: 

Charles came no more! but “ He will 
come,” 
She said, “to-morrow.” 
Oh, yet for her deep bliss remain’d ! 

She dream’d he came, and kiss’d her! 

Ere chill November’s sleet and snow And in that hour the angels gain’d 
Beat on thy bosom ! Another sister. 

In the style of Elliott there is none of the knick-nackery of the 
modern versifier; all is stern, earnest, genuine, manly, bold, and deter- 
mined. He never shrinks from the faith that is in him, namely, 
“that the free exchange of blessed equivalents is the secret of all social 
progress ;” and is always willing to render a reason for his belief. His 
creed is practical, real, identified with his feelings, impulses, and indi- 
viduality. The aspiration contained in it has wise expression in the 
following stanzas :— 


The broken heart, that loves in vain, 
Resigns the loved one never, 
But, in despair, still hopes to gain, 
The lost for ever: 
Then, greet the shy morn’s treacherous | 
glow, 
Thou pale autumnal blossom, 


STEAM IN THE DESERT. 
“God made all nations of one blood,” , O’er sealess, strearnless lands, and make 
And bade the nation-wedding flood One nation of mankind ? 

Bear good-for-good to men : 
Lo, interchange is happiness! 
The mindless are the riverless ! 

The shipless have no pen! 


If rivers are but seeking rest, 
Ev’n when they climb from ocean’s 
breast 
To plant on earth the rose ; 
If good for good is doubly bless’d ; 
Oh, let the séver’d east and west 
In action find repose! 


What deed sublime by them is wrought? 
What type have they of speech or 
thought, 
What soul-ennobled page ? 
No record tells their tale of pain ! 
Th’ Unwritten History of Cain 
Is theirs, from age to age. 


Yes, let the wilderness rejoice, 

The voiceless campaign hear the voice 
Of millions long estranged ; 

That waste, and want, and war may 

Steam !—if the nations grow not old 

That see broad ocean’s “ back of gold,” 
Or hear him in the wind— 

Why dost not thou thy banner shake 


All in Elliott was of this practical turn—for the speculative he had 
small liking. The subtleties and profundities of thought charmed him 
not. Hence we find him writing with special contempt of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” That extraordinary work seemed to him a mere verbal play, 
a conflict of fallacies, or a wild sport of sounding phrases, destitute of 
meaning. In this Elliott suffered from the defect of education; his 
mind had not been disciplined by philosophy ; besides, he was too much 
of a partisan to rise to the catholic view of man and Providence 
required by the great German poet. Also, his tastes were thoroughly 
English, and he had not learned to think in foreign channels. His 
intellect had not been trained by system, and he thought and felt as 
he was prompted by his inward nature. 

In a similar spirit, he has left on record his contempt for the use of 
hexameters in English composition. He was content with what was 
homely and native to the time present. He went back unwillingly to 
the past, and preferred the nigh to the distant. For the sunrise and 
sunset of Lamartine, however, he expresees deep sympathy—exclaim- 
ing, with almost the sublimity of Lear— 

Though sunlike aims may darkly set, 
You, eldest Heavens, are youngest yet. 

How much better is this, than the scorn and the sneer dealt out to the 
martyr-patriot, by Thomas Carlyle, in his “Latter-day Pamphlets.” 
The year 1848 had a different aspect for Elliott and for Carlyle, as the 
former’s “Cycle of Revolutionary Sonnets” well proves. ‘These son-~ 
nets are the most ambitious things in the volumes before us. One spe- 
cimen, however, must suftice :— 

Not die? Who saith that Nature cannot die? 

Everywhere spreadeth, all things covereth 

Echoless, motionless, unbounded snow. 

The vagrant’s footfall waketh no reply : 

Starv’d wretch! he pauseth—-Whither would he go? 

He listeneth finger-lipp’d. and nothing saith 

Of all the thoughts that fill’d his soul with woe, 

But, freezing into stitfness, lacketh breath. 

Dumb deadness pilloweth day on every hill. 

Earth has no sound, no motion the dead sky ; 

N» current, sensible to ear or eye, 

The muffled stream’s unconquerable will. 

The pulse of Being seemeth standing still; 

And January is the King of Death. 

This series of sonnets is called “ The Year of Seeds ;” and is followed 
by ample notes, explaining the political and social allusions. In all this 
Elliott appears in his strength. In his ballads, and his epic of “ Ethe- 
line,” he is but an ordinary man. It was when he would be humorous 
that he was most feeble; and of the hereic vein he had but little. Of 
the man toiling and thinking, however, he was a noble example; and 
these volumes show that he was such to the last. 


cease ! 
And all men know, that Love and Peace 
Are—Good for Good Exchang’d. 





Woman’s FrrenpsuP ; a Story of Domestic Life. By Grace AcuILar. 
Groombridge and Sons. 


As civilization ameliorates the condition of society, the estimation in 
which woman is held increases. Her emancipation has of late been 
consistently prophesied. Not being yet completed, her cause as yet pos- 
sesses all the charm of promise. ‘The unblown rose is her emblem. 
Female authorship, too, has more than justified expectation; it has 
arrived at such unexpected excellence, as to warrant the wildest ima- 
ginings of hope. No wonder that some should have thought the mission 
of woman to be, in the long-run, no less than the saviour of modern 
society. Women themselves have partaken in this idealisation of their 
sex, and endeavoured to realise what the other has conceived. Grace 
Aguilar has not been behind, and in the tale before us has undertaken 
To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 

Her heroine forms a friendship with alady of rank, and has, there‘ore, 
to triumph over the impediment imposed by inequality of station. She 
has also another struggle. Ignorant of her birth, an adopted child, and 
believing herself to be the daughter of her ostensible parents, she falls 
into the liability of amarriage with her own brother. We wish that this 
incident had not been selected by Miss Aguilar; the interest of it is 
always disagreeable. It is needless to say that the fair author has treated 
it with delicacy and discretion. There is great pathos in one of the 
current situations. ‘The family into which Florence has been adopted 
consists, besides herself, of asonand a daughter. Her supposed brother 
is a boy of genius. The family fall into poverty, and he lies on the bed 
of death. 

One day, about the middle of February, Florence, returning some hours earlier 
from her daily avocations than usual, prevailed on her mother and Minie to ac- 
cept the invitation of a friend residing further in the country, and remained 
alone with her brother; several manuscripts were lying on a table near him, 
but, as was sometimes the case, he had sunk into a sort of doze, and fearing to 
disturb him, she sat down to continue Minie’s work, which lay on a table in the 
recess of a window, half hidden by the curtains; for nearly an hour she heard 
no movement, but then, aroused by the rustling of paper, she turned towards the 
couch. Walter was glancing over his manuscripts, and there was a deep flush 
on his cheek, a sparkle in his eye, giving eloquent answer to the thoughts he read. 

“And will ye, too, perish?” she heard him murmur, as if wholly unconscious 
of her presence; ‘* Will ye, too, fade away and be forgotten, when the mind 
that has framed, the hand that has traced ye, shall lie mouldering in the grave ? 
will no kindly spirit throd and bound beneath your spell; ro gentle heart find in 
ye an answer? Oh, blested, indeed, is that poet’s lot who wins the applause of 
a world, the love, the reverence, the blessing of the gifted and the good! who 
feels he has not lived, ror Joved, nor sorrowed in vain! But the poet, to whom 
these things are all dented, who passeth from this beauteons earth, unknown, 
unloved, his name with his body buried in the cold, shrouding folds of death. 
Father; oh, my father, have mercy on thy child!” and covering his face w'’h his 
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spread hands, Florence beheld him give way to a burst of such irrepressible 
agony, that the hot tears made their way between his transparent hands, and the 
attenua‘ed frame shook with sobs. 

Trembling with sympathising emotion, Florence sank back in the chair she 
had quitted ; she longed to throw herself on his neck, to beseech him to be com- 
forted, to breathe of hope, bat she felt she dared not; at length, and unable to 
resist the impulse, she glided forward and knelt beside him. 

“Florence, my beloved sister! oh, I have terrified you, I forgot your presence, 
imagined myself alone; dearest, heed it not, I am better now, it was bodily 
boo py! only weakness, which will overpower me sometimes; you must not 
mind me.” 

It was several minutes ere Florence could reply; but as quickly as she could, 
she reverted to those treasured manuscripts, beseeching him to let her read 
them, it was so long since she had done so. With a faint smile he acceded. 
Florence, herself, was surprised ; never had it seemed to her that such beautifal 
imagery, such glowing thought, such touching pathos, had breathed so power- 
fully in his compositions before. A newspirit appeared to have lighted on them, 
they were mostly detached pieces, forming, indeed, a treasured volume. He 
showed her, too, the beautiful designs with which it was to be illustrated; and 
Florence no longer marvelled at the burst of agony wrung from him by the 
thought, that those emanations, of no common genius, must pass away and be 
forgotten ; but even she guessed not the real reason of his longing, and the poet 
betrayed it not. 

“1 dreamed,” be said mournfully, ‘‘ when in all the glow and heat of composi- 
tion, that I was bequeathing a glorious gift to my country, wreathing my name 
with immortality. I seemed to forget all the difficulties, the impossibilities, 
which prevented the attainment of my darling wish; but now, dearest, now I 
fecl it is a shadow that I have sought, a vain, shapeless shadow ; it needs in- 
fluence, wealth, or, to say the least, a name, and I huve neither—no, no, they 
must die with me” 

“Die!” murmured Florence, almost inandibly, and she paused in deep and 
mournful thought; “but if you were strong and well, Walter, would you not 
make some effort yourself? at least ask the opinion of some good publisher; it 
might not then be so impossible as it now sgems.” 

“If I were well, oh! Florence, I should do many things, and this would be 
one of them, I own; but I dare not think of this,” he added hurriedly, and evi- 
dently with pain ; “ the struggle for submission has been mine only too lately. 
I know not how to trace, to love, the mandate that chaineth me, a useless burden, 
to my couch, when every exertion is needed to support my beloved mother and 
my helpless sisters; and yet, oh! Florence, morning, noon, and night, I pray to 
see and feel this; for my better spirit tells me that good it must be, or it would 
not come from an all-loving God.” 

“And He will grant us both this blessed trust in his own good time, my bro- 
ther: but in] this case, dearest Waltcr, let me act for you, trust the MS. to me, 
and let me endeavour to do with it as you would yourself.” 

Her brother looke’ at her with affection and astonishment. 

“ You know not the difficulties you undertake, my Florence,” he said; ‘how 
many hopes will be raised only to be disappointed; how much fatigue en- 
countered "ad 

“IT care not,” was her instant answer; ‘Iam so accustomed now to indepen- 
dent wanderings, that even the crowded streets of London have lost their terrors : 
do not fear for ne; andif I should succeed, Walter, dear Walter, what would 
previous disappointments, previous anxiety be then ?” 

The beaming countenance of the young poet was her truest answer, and once 

he precious MS. deposited in her hands, Florence permitted no difficulty to de- 

ter her; weary and often ex!iausted as she felt from seven, sometimes eight suc- 
cessive hours passed in teaching, she would not return home till she had accom- 
plished something in the furtherance of her trust. 





| he makes the eyes of his species stand for his belief in perfection. 
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beef-steaks heartily, and seek to know no more, the obvious facts of Nature as 

they seem and serve, are enough; but to those who have any anxiety to advance 

as far as ‘ permitted to us’ in the study of the miraculous world that surrounds 

#, the wonderful differences of the visual faculty must ever possess a profound 
iterest.” 

Our Artist lost this patron soon after, together with sundry engagements which 
had been made with certain of the guests before dinner. He also found, in other 
quarters, that he was not invited so often, and that the number of his commis- 
sions for pictures were rapidly falling off. One day he received an anonymous 
letter, containing these words :— 

“Stick to cattle and clover-fields, my boy. Be wise.” 

He showed it to Aurelia. She smiled, and said she thought it looked like her 
uncle’s hand; adding, that perhaps it would be as well if he did not insist so often 
on what he had learned from sources not easily acccssible to other people. 

Our friend had suffered so much in his long struggle to obtain success, that he 
did not altogether turn a deaf ear to his wife’s counsel. Still, among his friends 
—those whom he felt he * could trast,”—be continually adverted to the sketches 
which had illustrated, if not demonstrated—and for the first time—the wonderful 
fact in Nature, that there are as many different worlds as there are different 
organs of sight; and that the Creator has thus made, for each different species 
an infinity out of one set of objects. 


Our readers will expect that we should condescend to some explana- 
tion. A Bee, an Ant, a Spider, a climbing Perch, a Cat, a Redbreast, 
and the artist himself, with his spiritual vision open, present different 
conformation of organs, differing also in number, size, and position, and 
consequently different representations of one and the same object. These 
are very cleverly and amusingly described, and we much regret that our 
space will not permit their repetition. The object itself was nothings 
but “a bright new sovereign,” with a large drop of dew upon its surface, 
which had, according to the different visual media of the various ob- 
servers, becoine the medium of as many natural wonders, as it lay shin- 
ing upon the grass, and, at intervals, shot forth keen rays of light. 

Universality is nade up of countless individualities; and not only does each 
different species of creature feel itself of great importance to nature, but each 
individual of each species regards itself as of special account, and compares 
itself complacently with all the world that surrounds it. Each individual, of ne- 
cessity, makes himself, in a great measure, the standard of comparison for all 
others: by his own senses he measures yours ; by his own excellence or incapacity 
he estimates the qualities of others. The far sight miscalculates the near sight ; 
the near sight misca!culates the far; the simple sight, which only sees unity, 
cannot judge of the double sight, which takes in two different objects—one with 
each eye; nor can it judge of the compound sight, which sees only a complica- 
tion of parts—perhaps only one part distinctly at atime, and the rest as in a dim 
kaleidoscope—not to speak of many wonders, such as the learning of man has 
never yet fathomed or conceived. But each of these owners of eyes (and at this 
moment, and, indeed, throughout this little book, all eyes are equally respected 
by the author, and no favour shown)—each of these owners of eyes, Jet us repeat, 
very naturally, and of necessity, considers his especial pair, or set, as the standard 
of all correct vision. WM he happen to have imperfect eyes, and to know it, then 
t is quite 


' clear that all of us—men, bees, ants, fish, spiders, cats, robins, and the rest—see 


| itself up as the true seer of things as they are. 


Florence is ultimately successful in her efforts. She finds a publisher, } 


| Under all this, there runs a vein of philosophical satire and keen irony. 
| The primary truth sought to be conveyed is, that the appearance of 


who finds a physician. The following interview is touching :— 


Much affected, Morton pressed his hand, and entreated him to set his mindat rest, 
and not to dwell on such gloomy fancies—he was sure they had no foundation. 
If Florence had still been in the room, she would not have watched Sir Charles’s 
expressive countenance in vain: a mournful interest first removed the unim- 
passioned calm ; then strong emotion ; and finally he rose from his seat and 
strode to the window. Recalled by Morton’s questions if he could not prescribe 
for Mr. Leslie, to prevent such a constant recurrence of excitement; he asked no 
question, but hastily wrote a prescription, saying, as he did so, 

“ This will calm, I wish I could say cure, young man ; change your ardent tem- 
perament, your throbbing brain, for the matter-of-fact, the unimpassioned, and 
health may return.” 


“Change!” responded Walter, clasping his hands with strong emotion— | 
“ change !—-decome like the crowd—the hireling herd—that know no emotion | 


but interest, no love but for gold—with no vision of beauty, of truth, of good! 
No, no; better twenty years of suffering body with mental joy, than seventy of 
such health and such existence. I would not change!” 

But though Florence could not summon sufficient courage to remain while 
the interview lasted, suspense became so intolerable that she felt as if the most 
dreaded reality could be better borne. Hardly knowing her own intentions, she 
waited in a little sitting-room below, till they descended ; then springing for- 
ward, she caught hold of Sir Charles’s hand, and looked up in his face with 
cheeks and lips perfectly blanched, and every effort te speak died away in indis- 
tinct murmurs, Only too well accustomed to such painful scenes, the physician 
gently led her within the parlour and closed the door; the action recalled 
voice, and she gasped forth— 

“Oh! is there not hope? will you not save him? Tell me he will not die!” 

“* My good young lady, life and death are not in the hands of man ; yet it were 
cruel, positively cruel, to give you hope. Your brother’s mind has been his poi- 
son—I dare not tell you—he may live.” 

* But he will linger—he may be spared us many years yet,” persisted Florence, 
in the wild accents of one determined against belief. ‘‘It cannot be that he 
will go now—so young—so——but forgive me,” she added, when the hysterical 
sobs gave way, ‘‘tell me, I am better now—I can bear it—I ought to know, for 
my poor mother’s sake, how long we may call him ours ?” 

The reply was given kindly and carefully; but what language, what gentle- 
ness may soften the bitter anguish of such words? Florence heard, and yet 
she sank not. She bade farewell to those kind friends; she saw them go, but 
still she stoxi as if thought, sense, life itself were frozen: and then she rushed 
up tne stairs into her own room, secured the door, and sinking on her knees, 
buried her ‘ace in the bed-clothes, and her slight frame shook beneath its agony. 

Another tour, and that suffering girl was seated by her brother’s couch, hold- 
ing his hard in hers, and with a marble cheek, but faint sweet smile, listening 
to and sympathising in his lovely dreams of fame, And such is woman; her 
tears are with her God, her smile with man: the heart may break, and who shall 

know it ? 

This s decidedly good writing. Altogether we may congratulate 
Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motive, and composition of this story. Her 
aims ar eminently moral, and her cause comes recommended by the 
most brautiful associations. These, connected with the skill here evinced 
in thei: development, ensure the success of her labours. 


Tut Poor Artist; or, SEveN EYESIGHTS AND ONE OBJECT. 
Van Voorst. 


In thse days, when all manner of “ glorious things” are said and sung 
in paise of the dignity of lavour, there is, nevertheless, a growing 
tendncy to abridye it wherever possible. Work is esteemed more for 
its rsults than for itself. Useless labour is a needless waste, and to 
preent it a wise economy. All manner of facilities are afforded. 
Lesning is made easy and science beautiful. In both, aforetime, we 
fowd abundance of the fabulous, by which students were misled, way- 
lai, and perplexed. But the fabulous was substituted for science and 
lesning, and much labour has it since cost us to distinguish it from 
thm. The mind still lingers upon it with delight, and there is still 
ocasionally a desire to unite it with them. The present work is an 
atempt, as acknowledged by its epigraph or motto, to enshrine “ Science 
i Fable ;” it aims, in the language of the preface, “to give a romantic 
ccount of science in illustrating the different character of vision in 
\ifferent creatures.” 

The attempt deserves commendation, as much for its novelty, its 
specific bearings being considered, as for its utility. It cannot but aid 
in the cultivation of what the writer aptly calls the “reasoning imagi- 
nation.” The faculty has large play in all philosophising conducted on 
generous principles. 

The principle sought to be illustrated in this little work is that of the 
Oriental sage, who declares that, with each individual species, it is “the 
thing behind the eye, or the mind,” that causes each individual “ really 
to sze the self-same object differently, and sometimes with a very ex- 
traordinary difference; or, perhaps, not to sce it at all, though it lies 
palpable to view.” This principle is in the book exemplified by an 
account of “ Six sketches, derived from the minute observation of one 
object by six different eyesights.” ‘The rationale is thus given :— 


While the diffarence that exists between ocular perceptions among those of | 


the same species is undeniable by reason (though constantly denied in practice, 
because cach persou is apt to make his own eyes the standard for all others), 
these sketches yet more forcibly illustrate and demonstrate the wonderful differ- 
ence which exists between the eyes of creatures of a different species; whereby it 
seems clear, to adopt the words of a well-known artist and mathematician, that 
au external object varies with the nature of the eyes that look at it; the object 
is the first tearm, or A; the mind the third term, or C; and the peculiar eyes are 
the intermediate term, or X ; representing and interpreting the object according 
to their peculiar powers. Hencr, it follows that there are many different external 
worlds, as there are different species of eyes. ‘‘ Vicionary,” do you call it ? 
dreamy abs:raction, and so forth, through all the ususi common-places of 
Materialists,—no more wine, I thank you—who talk as if they scorned to have so 
fi msy a thing as the soul within them! Why, the solid earth is not mors palpa- 
ble to reason, though it may be mure palpable to everyday feet and horses’ hoofs. 

“Yes, we do call it a dream !” boldly shouted two or three voices. 

“*A poetical craze !—a vision!” cried others, with taunting jocularity. 

“Tally-ho!” shouted one of the fox-hunters. 

“To those,” exclaimed our excited friend, with a grave look, “ who can eat 


things very differently, not only as shown inthe present fragment of natural 
history, but thronghout creation ; and equally certain is it, that each species sets 
The grand question therefore is, 
Who is right ? Is nobody right, anyhow ? or, Are we all right, somehow? As for 
our Poor Artist—the seventh of these eyesights—he entertained no manner of 
doubt but that he had “ found a sovereign!” 


objects is dependent on the manner of perception; and that, though they 
may be something of themselves, whatever they may appear to differer t 
visions, the perogative of actuality cannot, without arrogance, be claimed 
for the eyesight of man. The secondary truth is, that in our judgment 
of a work of art we differ as much as in our original perception of the 
object represented, our critical opinions being modified by personal cha- 
racter, disposition, pursuit, profession, and prejudice. The work is 
charmingly written. 








THE DUTY ON BRICKS. 


On Wednesday, a large meeting of brick manufacturers took place at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishonsgate-street, for the purpose of adopting a memorial to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, soliciting a drawback on the present stocks as an 
act of justice to which the trade considered itself entitled upon the repeal of the 
duty on bricks—Mr. Heron in the chair. 

The following resolution was adopted :— 

That the sudden and unexpected abolition of the duty on bricks is both unjust and ruinous 
to the manufacturers, unless a drawback be allowed on the stock in hand, and calls for the 
immediate and combined efforts of the trade to obtain a drawback. 

Mr. Rutter stated that the reasons assigned by Mr. Hayter for not assenting to 
the drawback were :—1. That the repeal of the duty would lead to an increas 
demand for bricks. 2. That there would be sufficient time for the old bricks to 
be worked off before the new bricks camein. 3. That the result of a drawbac 
would be that the money would go into the pockets of railway contractors. H® 
(Mr. Rutter) thought these arguments were fallacious, and, as the Government 
had allowed a drawback when the duty was taken off glass, silk, sugar, and other 
articles, there was no reason why the same act of justice should not be rendered 
to the brick manufacturers. It was no new thing to ask fora drawback, and no 


new thing to obtain it; and he hoped that in the present case exertions would be | 


made towards securing the boon desired. 
A memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer was then proposed and adopted, 


forthwith as a deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the interview which he accorded to the 
deputation, said he perceived the hardship complained of, aud was much dis- 
posed to meet it. He could not, however, pledge himself to any definite line 
of policy, but he would undertake to say that the Government would allow the 
brick manufacturers some sort of compromise, although it was impossible for 
him to state to what extent such compromise might go. 
course he would suggest was, that in a day or two’s time some gentleman 
should put a question to him upon the subject in the House of Commons, and 
he would then receive a definite answer as to the intentions of the Government. 

_The deputation then withdrew, highly satisfied with the result of their inter- 
view. 

On Weduesday the Government Bill to Repeal the Duties and Draw- 
backs of Excise on Bricks was printed. The duties and drawbacks on bricks, 
as well as the Act 2 and 3 Vic., c. 24, is repealed, except as to arrears and 
penalties in respect thereof. According to a recent return to Parliament the duties 
last year amounted to £448,826 19s. 34d., of which £26,014 Os. 7d. was collected in 
London, and the remainder in the country. In Manchester the duties collected 
in 1849 were £32,034 14s. 13d., in Rochester £32,284 15s. 24d., and in Surrey 
£37,283 33. 14d. 


Hume, shows that from the year 1825 to 1849, £57,255 have been paid as bounty 
for the capture of pirates. In 1849, the sum was £18,190; in 1845, £8450; in 
1837, £7865; in 1828, £4850; in 1825, £4745; in 1829, £4065; in 1839, £2210; 
in 1827, £1955; in 1838, £1585 ; in 1843, £1280. The number for which £54 
head was paid greatly exceeded the number killed for which £20 a head was 
paid. In the above account, the affairs in China, in which the Pilot, Columbine, 
Fury, Medea, &c., were engaged, and the affuir with the Saribas and Sakarran 
pirates, are not included. 


Rajauw Brooke AND THE Borneo Prrates.—A parliamentary 


ee Oe en ae Se eae See ae | He thought, therefore, that he was making a fair distribution of the surplus, one 


extracts of despatches relating to the suppression of piracy on the coast of Borneo. 
As there appears to be some donbt with respect to the loss which the pirates sus- 
tained in the engagement of the 3lst of July last, the following extract from the 


certificate of Sir Christopher Rawlinson, Kecorder of the Court of Judicature, | 


Mal 


Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and removes all doubt on the sub- 
ject :—“ It has been proved to my satisfaction, by the evidence so adduced before 
me, that on the 3lst of July, 1849, a force under the command of the said Arthur 
Farquhar, consisting of her Majesty’s sloop Royalist, the Hononrable East India 





Company’s armed steamer tender Ranee, with a flotilla consisting of the gig, | 


pinnace, and cutter of her Majesty’s said sloop Albatross, fitted up as gun-boats, 
and manned by 73 officers and men of the said sloop Advatross, 13 officers and 
men of the said sloop Royalist, and 17 officers and men of the said steamer Ne~ 
mesis, succeeded in capturing or destroying 80 of the said fleet of piratical prahus, 
at the place aforesaid. And I do further certify that the number of piratical 
persons killed on the said occasion by the said armed force was 5'.0, and that the 
aggregate number of the piratical men, forming the crews of the said 88 pira- 
tical prahus, who were alive on board the said 88 piratical prahus at the begin- 
ning of the attack thereof, but who were not taken or killed, could not have 
been less than 2140.” 


STATISTICS OF THE IRISH PooR-LAW.—The union financial statement 
of the Irish Poor-law Commissioners, printed on Saturday last, gives the follow- 
ing statement of the operation of the relief act in the provinces of Ireland in the 
month of October, 1848, and the month of November, 1849. The statement is 
very satisfactory, as showing a considerable decrease of pauperism, and conse- 
quently diminution of expenditure. The amount of poor-rate collected in the 
provinces in October, 1848, was £179,104; and the grants in aid, £5193. The 
in-door maintenance for the month amounted to £44,664; the out-door relief to 
£28,130; and the other expenses to £46,690 ; making a total of £119,493. The 
average number of persons relieved during the month was—In-door, 139,781 ; 
and out-door, 208,418 ; making a total receiving relief of 348,199 persons. The 
statement for the month of November, 1849, shows that the amount of rate col- 
lected during the month was £207,288, and that the grants in aid were £2109. 
The total cost of maintenance within the month was £93,092; viz. £41,279 in 
maintenance, £9791 in out-door relief, and £47,022 in other expenses. The 
average number of persons relieved during the mouth was—In-door, 167,082 ; 
and out-door, 99,508 ; making a total of 266,590, as compared with 348,199 re- 
lieved in October, 1848. The workhouse accommodation in November, 1849, 
could have provided for 245,706 persons. 





In the meantime, the | 


| the habitations of the 
| should therefore propose the total repeal of the duty on bricks. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frmay. 
AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

The Marquis of LANsDOWNE expressed a hope that before the noble Lord op- 
posite went into the subject of which he had given notice, he would consider 
whether it was advisable to discuss a matter relative to which negotiations were 
still pending. 

Lord Stan.ey felt the full extent of the appeal made to him ; and in the ob- 
servations which he should make he would confine himself strictly to such parts 
of the case as were to be found in the documents which were open to their Lord- 
ships and the public. The noble Lord then went into a detail of some of the 
circumstances connected with the present position of this country with respect to 
Greece, and referred to extracts from the correspondence which had taken 
place on this question. He expressed a strong expectation that nothing 
would shake the geod understanding between France, Russia, and England, upon 
whose amicable relations the peace of Europe and the world so materially de- 
pended. He concluded by asking why the delay occurred in sending the order 
to suspend hostile proceedings ? 

The Marquis of Lanspowng, acknowledging that the noble Lord had strictly 
confined himself to the limits within which he had promised to keep, said that 
the first intimation his noble friend at the head of the Foreign Department ha 
received of the intention of the French Government to offer their good offices 
was on the 5th of February, in a private conversation with M. Druin de Lhuys, 
who, however, acknowledged that he had not then been formally authorised to 
make that offer. His noble friend might, therefore, have declined to uct on that 
information; but on the very same day he wrote a letter to Mr. Wyse, informing 
him of the expected offer of good offices on the partof France. The formal 
offer was made on the 7th, and on the 15th a formal despatch was sent to 
Athens, commanding the suspension of the blockade; and on the 16th another 
despatch to the same effect was sent by another channel. He believed the 
French Government were now perfectly satisfied on that point. It would be 
seen, thus, that all the haste possible was made in this matter. 

The subject then dropped. 

Some returns on the subject of Abuses on board Emigrant-ships were ordered 
on the motion of the Earl of MountcasHELL.—Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Frinay. 

The Speaker took the chair a few minutes before four o’clock. 

EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

In reply to a question from Mr. P. Scrope, Lord J. Russett said the Govern- 
ment had no measure in contemplation to introduce immediately to check the 
wholesale evictions and house-levelling at present going on in Ireland. 

THE BUDGET. 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means, 

The CHaNncettor of the ExcHEQUuER proceeded to lay before it the financial 
statement for the ensuing year. He had to lay before the House two estimates— 
one, that up to the 5th of April next, and the other up to the 5th of April, 1851. 
He had estimated the income for this year at £52,262,000, but he was happy to 
say that it would probably amount to £52.874,000. He could not, however, 
take the estimate for next year so high, as during the last quarter the returns 
had not been so good. He would, however, take them at £52,785,500. He had 
estimated the expenditure of last year at £50,853,622, but it amounted only to 
£50,553,651; and he calenlated that next year there would be a surplus of two 
millions and a quarter. He had calculated last year on a surplus of only 
£104,000, whereas the increase amounted to £523,500. He did not, however, 
anticipate such favourable results from the Customs this year as last, for there 
would be a probable loss on sugar of between four and five hundred thousand 
pounds; on brandy, and likewise on corn, there would also be probably a loss. 
The right hon. gentleman then enumerated the various sources of revenue, 
from which he anticipated revenue as follows :— 

Excise ee ee 

Stamps ee 

Assessed Taxes 

Income Tax .. 

Customs oe ee 

Post-Office .. ee 

Crown Lands oe 

Miscellaneous eo 

Old Stores .. os vs ee os us 410,000 
Making a total of £52,285,000. With respect to the expenditure, the interest on 
the 

28,105,000 

2,620,000 
6,613,000 
2,434,417 

110,000 

500,000 

211,159 
4,000,000 


14,045,000 


Funded Debt was 
Other charges on the Consolidated Fund 
Navy Estimates eo ae ee 
Ordnance... ee 
The Militia .. os 
Commissariat 
Miscellaneous ° oo . 
Excess of expenditure in former years 


| Making altogether an expenditure of £50,613,582. To this should be added the 


expenses of the new Houses of Parliament, and for a building to hold the records 
of the House. Upon the whole he calculated, after meeting their expenses, upon 
an available surplus of fifteen hundred thousand, in round numbers. 
The right hon. gentleman then adverted to the propositions which had been 
made to reduce the duties on windows, tea, timber, malt, soap, bricks, paper, 
advertisements, and attornies’ certiticates, and also the proposition of the hon. 


| member for Buckingham, to place on the Consolidated Fund certain charges 


i ided h , and said uld not assent to those propo- 
and signed by about 40 gentlemen—a small number of whom were to proceed | otherwise provided for hitherto, and sald he wo ” Labs 


sitions, for which no special case had been made out. When he remembered 


| that, within the last few years, no less a sum than £148,000,000 had been laid 


out in railways, he could not help thinking that there was a strong symptom of 
a return to more prosperous times. He admitted that the price of corn was lower 


| than he had anticipated. But the price was also low in France, and yet it would 


not be said that the lowness of price there was owing to excessive importation. 
He did not think there was any reason to suppose that the present low 
price would be the average price hereafter, for the average price in France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, for a series of years, was from 48s. to 493. per qr. He felt 
convinced that the skill and industry of the British agriculturists would 
surmount the existing pressure, though he was willing to admit that many 


| must fall in the struggle. This might be much to be regretted, but no one would 
| on that account argue that there should be a stop to improvements, any 


more than they would contend that railroads ought not to be made because 
some innkeepers on the old road would thereby be ruined. He would now state 
his own views on the subject. He had thought that they should first direct their 


| attention to a reduction of the debt, and he should state to the House the fact 


that since 1831 we had borrowed no less than £35,000,000, while in the same 


| twenty years we had only applied £8,000,000 towards its re-payment, leaving 


a balance of debt of no less than £27,000,000. If they were always to borrow 


| when the revenue was deficient, and never to pay when they had an excess, he 
| could not see how they were to get out of debt at all. 
| how they would get rid of the income-tax if they were to apply every surplus to 


Neither could he see 


the reduction of taxation instead of to the reduction of the debt. He felt it 
desirable, however, that seme relief should be given in the way of taxation, and 
the first class to which he should «pply the principle would be the small holders 
of land, by reducing the stamp duty on the sales of land up to £1000, and ren- 
dering it more equitable on transfers above that amount. Also a reduction of 
the duty on mortgages and bonds, and to reduce the stamp duty on 
leases from one to half per cent. He also thonght it desirable that 
labouring classes should be improvea, ana he 
He esti- 
mated the loss to the revenue at £300,000 on stamps, and at £455,000 on bricks, 
making a total of £755,000, which was about one-half of the surplus available. 


half to the reduction of taxation and one half to the reduction of the debt. He 
proposed to make advances for the purpose of drainage and land improvement 
as an inducement to an expenditure of capital, which could not fail to be con- 
sidered a national as well as an individual benefit. The last sum granted in this 
was for England and Scotland, £2,000,000; and of this, owing to priority of ap- 
plication, the gentlemen north of the Tweed had got no less than £1,600,000, 
(Loud langhter.) He proposed to advance another £2,000,000, and to take caro 
to reserve @ fair share of it for England. He a'so proposed to advance for similar 
purposes £1,000,000 to Ireland, £800,000 of which should be for arterial drainage. 
He hoped to be able to make these advances without any addition whatever 
tothe public debt. These were the proposals he had to submit to the House. 
He also proposed to apply £25,000 in order to get rid of the Perpetual Annuities, 
He hoped to be able to make these advances without making any addition what- 
ever tothe funded debt, ifthe House would leave him a surplus to doo. He pro- 
posed, by the payment of a sum of £250,000 out of the surplus in hand, to extin- 
guish the Equivalent Fund, which was a charge on the public funds of £10,000 
a year, since the junction of the debt of Scotland with that of England at the 
time of the Union. That would leave him £500,000; and that he thought the 
House should leave him as a reservefund. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving a vote of £9,200,000, to be raised by Exchequer Bills, for the service 
of the year. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. Hume, Mr. Newpevate, Lord J. Man- 
NERS, and several other members took part, the motion was agreed to. 

Tue House then went into Committee of Supply, when several votes for the 
Army and Na vy Estimates were agreed to.—Adjourned at half-past one o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Lord Brovaeuam called the attention of their Lordships to the constitution of 
the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as Courts 
of appeal from the decisi of our colonial tribunals, and quoted a number of 
statistics to show their inadequacy to these duties. He praised the education 
now given at the East India College at Haileybury; and impressed upon the 
Government the importance of selecting highly-qualified judges for our colonial 
possessions, strongly condemning the paltry salaries of judicial functionaries 
there, and the miserable policy which, by paying them insutticiently and refusing 





! them retiring pensions, prevented the best lawyers from accepting these appoint- 
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ments. He described the way in which judges are appointed to our colonies as 
“a frightful state of things, brought about by a despicable want of a true and 
rational economy.” He concluded by moving a scries of resolutions in accord- 
ance with his speech. 

The resolutions were laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 

A short conversation took place in answer to a question from the Earl of 
Malmesbury, in reply to which the Marquis of CLANnICARDE deprecated the 
proposed non-transmission of the mails on Sunday, and stated that he was about 
to place returns upon the table which would show how much diminution had 
taken place in the amount of Post-office labour on Sundays in consequence of the 
recent alterations.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CHURCH RESPECTING BAPTISM. 

Mr. Home said he had scen two “ Protests,” signed by the Rev. A. Denison, 
one of them stating that—‘t Whereas the Crown (in certain recent cases) has, 
through a Court constituted by act of Parliament, claimed a power to control, 
vary, or reverse the decisions of the Courts of the Church in matters of doc- 
trine, and whereas such sentence must necessarily be false, therefore I protest 
againsta state of the law which empowers the Judicial Committee to take cogni 
sance of matters of doctrine, and I pledge myself to use all lawful means to 
prevent it.” The hon. member said he wished to ask the noble Lord whether it 
was the intention of the Government to take any notice of this document. 

Lord J. iivssEtL: I think it is just to Mr. Denison that I should read to the 
House a statement which he has sent to me this morning, and which professes to 
be a statement of his opinion as regards the supremacy of the Crown in con- 
nexion with this case. The statement is as follows :— 

I have not denied, and do not deny that the Queen’s Majesty is supreme governcr of this 
Church and realm, and is, in virtue thereo!, supreme over all causes ecclesiastical and civil, 
juiging in causes spiritual by the judges of the spirituality, and in causes temporal by tem- 
poral judges, as enacted by the statute 24th of Henry VIII, c. 12 ; and I have not impeached, 
and do not impeach, any part of the regal supremacy as set forth in the second canon and in 
the 37th article of our Church ; but I humbly cooceive that the Constitution does not attribute 
to the Crown, without a synod lawfully assembled, the right of deciding a question of doc- 
trine ; and this, although disclaimed by the Lords of the Judicial Committee of her Majesty’s 
Privy Council, is what, as appears to me, has been done, indirectly indeed, but unequivocally, 
iu the late case of * Gorham v. the Bishop ef Exeter.” 

March 18, 1850. GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON. 
Now, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that I think Mr. Denison is utterly 
mistaken in this opinion, and that the judgment given by the Committee of the 
Privy Council is within their jurisdiction, and such as they were authorised by 
law to give. I believe also that itis a decision which has given great satisfaction to 
the Church. But as the hon. member asks me, further, what course the Go- 
vernment intends to take upon these protests, I must say that, althongh it may 
hereafter be that measures adopted on the part of those who think with this rev- 
gentleman may make it necessary to take a step on the part of the Government 
—although I guard myself by saying this may be so necessary—I should be most 
reluctant to take any steps against men who are giving what they conceive is a 
conscientious expression to their views with regard to the Church, and I should 
fear that any such act might tend to disturb still further the harmony of the 
Church. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, though dissenting entirely from Mr. Denison, 
I think it may be doubtful wiiether he intends to deny the authority of the Privy 
Council, or only to use every lawful means to alter the law. The Government, as 
at present advised, do not intend to take any sieps on his protest 

HUNGARIAN REFUGEES. 

To a question from Mr. Osborne, Lord Patmenrston stated that the Govern- 
ment had been so far parties to the conduct of the Turkish Government, in 
banishing and confining Kossuth and other Hungarian refugees in Asia Minor, 
as to recommend the Porte, through our Ambassador at Constantinople, to make 
the detention of those persons as short as was consistent with its engagements, 
and to render their residence as little irksome and inconvenient as possible. The 
noble Foreign Secretary added that he had no hesitation in declaring that, in his 
opinion, it would have been desirable, had the Porte felt itself at liberty so to do, 
had these refugees not been detained at all. The real engagement the Porte was 
under was to prevent the Turkish territory from being made the ground of in- 
trigue against neighbouring powers. 


THE STAMP DUTIES. 


The House having gone into committee, 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer brought forward his propositions as to 
the stamp duties, which he explained, at the outset, related only to transferred 
property, bonds, mortgages, aud leases. The general revision of the stamp du- 
ties had been under the consideration of the various Governments for many years 
past, since that of Lord Althorp ; but the enormous amount of Jetails had de- 
terred any Minister from bringing the whole subject forward, and he was satis- 
fied it was best to take it piecemeal, and do as much a3 was practicable at one 
time. ‘The general tenor of his proposition was to adopt, as far as practicable, 
the principle of an ad valorem duty, making the “jumps” of duty at every £25 


of the duties on transactions under #1000, whether in the way of conveyances or 

mortgages. He would state first (as the simplest class) the present and proposed 
duties on 

BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 

Present Duty. Proposed Duty. 

Not exceeding £50 oo £100 £0 5 3 

4 100 we 


_ 200 


e Proposed Duty. 
Not exceeding ar . 6 

150 

500 

1000. a0 te 
The only objection he had heard to his alterations of duty was with respect to 
the subdivision of freeholds for purposes of acquiring the parliamentary fran- 
chise. But he believed that, promoted as this system was by powerful societies, 
the present duty would be no check upon it. He should be sorry to see land so 
subdivided as it was in France, where the proprietors were mere paupers; but 
he also thought it would be well to hold out to the working man, as the reward 
of a life of labour, something better than the almshouse or the workhouse. The 
following were the duties upon 


L 
Present Duty. 
£20 £1 0 
100 110 
200 20 


5. 
Proposed Duty. 
Rent or Be. Od. : 
Rent oe 
Rent o 
Rent ee 

With respect to Irish leases, he had an alteration to propose, which, however, he 
left it to the Irish members to accept or reject; and he would enter into no fur- 
ther details. In fact, he proposed a short resolution with a long sciedule. It 
was desirable, as far as possibie, to bring this measure to a speedy conclusion, as 
it would confer great convenience upon the buyers or sellers of land. He de- 
sired that the House would permit him tu take the preliminary proceedings with- 
out discussion, for which there would be ample time, as he meant to bring the 

measure before the House at as early a period after Easter as possible. 
Colonel SistHORP regretted that the duty on fire insurances had not been 

taken off. 

‘The resolutions were agreed to, and leave was given to bring in a bill founded 


thereon. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND. 

The CHANcELLoR of the Excnequer then moved resolutions to advance 
£2,000,000 to England and Scotland for the purposes of drainage and the im- 
provement of land, and £1,000,000 to Ireland for arterial drainage and the im- 
provement of land, according to the design expounded by him in his budget. 
He proposed that repayments should be made at the rate of 6} per cent. per 


with interest, would be paid off in twenty-two | & 
Se ee ere waver eee ee eee , 7" | lington of the extent to which the slave-trade had been carried up to 1822, and 


eurs. 
. After a short conversation, the resolutions were agreed to, and a bill was or- 
dered to be brought in founded on them. 
THE FRANCHISE (IRELAND.) 
The Rouse went into committee on the Parliamentary Voters, &c. (Ireland) 


Bill, and agreed to clauses down to clause 37 inclusive, after a lengthened dis- 
cussion and several divisions. In the course of the debate, 


Lord J. Russexu intimated that he would be willing to consider, at a future | 
time, a suggestion thrown out by Mr. Monsell, for grouping several small towns | 


around parliamentary boroughs in Ireland, on the principle of the Scotch dis- 
tricts of burghs. 

The Chairman reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on the 11th 
of April. 

The Mutiny Bill, the Marine Matiny Bill, and the Fees (Court of Common 
Pleas) Bill, were read a second time. 

The School Districts Contributions Bill, on the motion of Mr. Barnes, passed 
through committee. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer obtained leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the duty on bricks.—Adjourned at one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuespay. 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
Lord BrovGHaM moved for some returns relative to the proposed Exhibition of 


all Nations in 1851, and took the occasion to express his opinion that it would | 
indeed be an “exhibition.” He marvelled that English tradespeople were such | 


fools as to subscribe their money to provide accommodation for the traders of all 
nations to come over to undersell them in their own markets. The noble and 
learned Lord strenuously objected to the sacrifice of Hyde Park, one of the chief 
lungs of the metropolis, tc this contemplated exposition, anc suggested Victoria 
Park as a suitable site. 

The Earl of CARLISLE upheld the projected Exhibition, and said that, in his 
opinion, Hyde Park was the most convenient and best adapted locality. 

The return was ordered. 

The Railways Abandonment Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Adjourned to Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay, 


Sir W. SOMERVILLE stated that it was his intention to bring in a Dill, after 
“. Easter, to promote the public health in Ireland. 
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QUESTIONS. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Gladstone. Lord J. Russet stated that he 
did not think it would be expedient to make provision in the Australian Colonies 
Gov :rnment Bill to make application of the principle of local self-government to 
the affairs of the Church of England in those colonies. 

Sir Francis Barina, in answer to Colonel Chatterton, admitted that it was 
true that the Government had accepted tenders for the supply of 1500 tierces of 
navy pork from a Hamburgh house, refusing tenders from Irish provision mer- 
chants for the supply of that article. 

Colonel CHaTTERTON gave notice that he would draw the attention of the 
House to these foreign contracts shortly after Easter. 


THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Hume, who stated that he had a motion on the 
paper for the day relating to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord J. Russeun 
said that he had already informed the House that the question had been brought 
under the consideration of her Majesty’s Government; and that it was his in- 
tention to bring in a Bill to abolishish the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE—THE AFRICAN SQUADRON. 

Petitions against the removal of the squadron from the coast of Africa were 
presented by Sir R. H. Inglis, from the Church Missionary Society of Africa and 
the East ; by Mr. Heald from the Wesleyan Missionary Society; by Sir E. N. 
Buxton, from Jamaica, St. Ive’s, Saffron Walden, Ware, and other places; and 
by Mr. Moffatt, from the Anti-Slavery Society of Exeter. 

Mr. Hutt then rose to move that an humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be pleased to direct that negotiations be 
forthwith entered into for the purpose of releasing this country from all treaty en- 
gagements with foreign states for maintaining armed vessels on the coast of Africa 
to suppress the trade in slaves. He said that the time was at last arrived when, in 
accordance with the reports of two committees of that House appointed to consider 
the subject of thesupression of the.slave-trade, it became his duty to submit a motion 
to the House on that grave and important subject. The motion to which he wished 
to call the attention of the House was in effect a declaration that it was expedient for 
this country to abstain from ali future attempts at the suppression of the slave-trade 
by force of arms; in order to carry out which declaration it was in the first 
instance necessary to release this country from all treaty engagements which 
bound it to the maintenance of the African squadron. The expediency of this 
change of policy had been very strongly impressed on the minds of the majority 
of both the committees to whom this inquiry was confided by the House. And 
here he might be permitted to remark, that strenuous efforts had been made to 
cast discredit on the recommendation of the committee, by the allegation that 
the report had been carried only by his (Mr. Hutt’s) casting vote (Cries of “ Hear, 
hear”). His honourable friend opposite cheered that statement; but he could 
only say in reply, that if that statement had been confined merely to the writers 
in newspapers and to the scribblers of pamphlets, he should not have disputed 
its accuracy. As, however, it was made by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government at the close of the last session, when he (Mr. Hutt) was abseut from 
the House from illness, it was necessary that he should notice it. He heard 
with regret and surprise that the noble Lord had made that statement, since it 
was one which hardly became his high character and station. It was, indeed, 
one of those half-truths to which disingenuous men resorted, when they tried to 
steal an advantage which they conld not fairly acquire. At the close of the 
session of 1848 it was considered desirable by the House that the committee 
which sat during that session should be re-appointed, but it happened that before 
the next session arrived two members of the committee were no longer members 
of Parliament. Lord Courtenay had devoted his great talents to the assistance 
of the Poor-law Board, and Mr. Barkly had been appointed the governor of British 
Guiana. There was one favourable point in connexion with the absence of those gen- 
tlemen, namely, that they ranked among the majority of the committee of 1848; and 
therefore, if in 1849 the report was only carried by the casting vote uf the chair- 
man, that circumstance must be attributed, not to any change in the opinions 
of the committee, but to one of those causualties arising from the accidental ab- 
sence of members, a casualty which would occur both in the House and in com- 
mittees, and one to which he sheuld have thought that the leader of the House 
of Commons would have been the last man to appeal. The report of the last 
committee, therefore, was virtually carried by a majority of the committee in 
every sens of the word. Mr. Barkly was one of the West India body, with whose 
votes he did not expect fo be favoured that night; and he regretted that the 
opinion of one of the members for Devon had yetto undergo a change, which the 
evidence given before the committee had produced in the just and honourable 
mind of Lord Courtenay. Having thus endeavoured to relieve the report of the 
committee from the prejudices which had been raised against it, he would pro- 
ceed to state some of the facts and circumstances which, in the opinion of the 





‘ | committee, justified their report. It was now thirty-one years ago since Great 
up to £1000, and then at every £100. Moreover, he proposed a great remission | 


Britain, having negotiated various treaties with foreign states, despatched to the 
coast of Africa armed vessels to carry those treaties into execution, and then we 
had the memorable blockade of the coast of Africa, the true circumstances of 
which, as well as its final abandonment, had yet to be recorded in our history 
(Cheers). No sooner had we commenced taking measures for the forcible sup- 
pression of the slave-trade than it began to increase. In 1815 the highest 
amount of human beings exported from the coast of Africa was 90,000, bui in 
1819 it reached 103,000; and the number continued to increase under circum- 
stances of aggravated atrocity. Such, indeed, was the progress of the slave- 
trade, that the Duke of Wellington, our Minister at the Congress of Verona, 
acting under the direction of Mr. Canning, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, laid before the ministers of the several states of Europe a memorandum 
to which he begged to call the attention of the House. In his opinion that 
memorandum deserved the utmost consideration, because the description which 
it gave agreed precisely with that which an eloquent person, speaking on the 
subject, would apply to the slave-trade at the present moment. The extract 
which he would read to the House was taken from a memorandum dated the 
24th November, 1822. After adverting to the great sacrifices made by this 
country for the suppression of the slave-trade, it went on to say:—‘I have 
the means of proving that the slave-trade has been, since the year 1815, and 
now is, carried on to a greater extent than it had been at any former period. 
This contraband trade is attended by circumstances much more horrible 
than anything that has ever been known to former times It is not 
necessary here to enumerate the horrors respecting it, but it cannot be 
denied that all the attempts at prevention have tended to increase the aggregate 
of hnman suffering and the waste of human life in a ratio far exceeding the 
increase of positive numbers carried off into slavery. The dread of detection 
suggests expedients of concealment productive of the most dreadful sufferings 
to the cargo. The numbers put on board each vessel are far from being pro- 
portioned to the capacity of the vessels, and the mortality is frightful to a degree 
unknown since the attention of mankind was first called to the horrors of this 
traffic. There is no hesitation in declaring that it would have been far more 
consoling to humanity, and that by far a smaller number of human beings would 
have lost their lives by lingering and cruel suffering, if the trade had never been 
abolished by the laws of any country.” Such was the description solemnly ad- 
dressed to the states of Europe, by two of the first men of our age and country, at a 
time when the slave-trade had not assumed many of those horrible characteristics 
which now belonged toit. Some efforts were accordingly made to continue the work 
of repression, and for fifteen or sixteen years afterwards Great Britain made every 
possible effort to suppress the slave-trade by increasing the means of forcible 
repression. Measures were taken for increasing the number of our cruisers ; 
and, by-and-by, steamers were added to sailing-vesseals. Powers were obtained 
from almost all the states of Europe to visit and to search vessels on the high 
seas ted of being engaged in the slave-trade, and these were not only 
liable to seizure, but, if condemned, were broken up. Brazil, Portugal, and 
Spain were bound down by more rigid treaties than had existed before, and no 
measure was neglected which the enthusiasm of Exeter Hall or the ability of 
the Foreign Office could devise. Now, what was the result of all these exer- 
tions? (Hear, hear.) He had read the description given by the Duke of Wel- 





he would now read a letter which was written in 1839 by another individual, 
loved and honoured in his own time, and who certainly had deserved well to 
be remembered afterwards. In 1839, Lord John Russell, being then Secre- 
cretary of State for tne Colonies, addressed a letter to the Lords of the 
Treasury, in which he found the following passage :—‘‘The state of the foreign 
slave-trade has for some time past engaged much of the attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s confidential advisers. In whatever light this traffic is viewed, it must be 
regarded as an evil of incalculable magnitude; the injuries it inflicts on the law- 
ful commerce of the country, the constant expense incurred in the employment 
of ships of war for the suppression of it, and the annual sacrifice of so many 
valuable lives in the service, however deeply to be lamented, are not the most 
disastrous results of this system. The honour of the British Crown is compro- 
mised by the habitual evasion of the treaties subsisting between her Majesty and 
foreign powers for the abolition of the slave-trade ; and the calamities which, in 
defiance of religion, humanity, and justice, are inflicted on a large proportion of 
the African continent, are such as cannot be contempleted without the deepest 
and most lively concern. To estimate the actual extent of the foreign slave- 
trade is, from the nature of the case, an attempt of extreme difficulty; nor 


| can anything more than a general approximation to the truth be made. 


But I find it impossible to avoid the conclusion, that the average number 
of slaves introduced into foreign states or colonies in America and the West 
from the western coast of Africa, annually exceeds 100,000.” 
The noble Lord took the western coast of Africa only, and the average 
number. Itcontinued:—‘In this estimate a very large deduction is made for 
the exaggerations which are more or less inseparable from all statements on a 
subject so well calculated to excite the feelings of every impartial and disinter- 
ested witness. But, making this deduction, the number of slaves actually 
landed in the importing countries affords but a very imperfect indication of the 
real extent of the calamities which this traffic inflicts on its victims. No record 
exists of the multitudes who perish in the overland journey to the African coast, 
or in the passage across the Atlantic, or of the still greater number who falla 
sacrifice to the warfare, pillage, and cruelties by which the slave-trade is fed. 
Unhappily, however, no fact can be more certain than that such afi importation 
as I have mentioned presupposes and involves a waste of human life, and a sum 
of human misery, proceeding from year to year, without respite or intermission, 
to such an extent as to render the subject the most painful of any which, in the 
survey of the condition of mankind, it is possible to contemplate. The preceding 
statement unavoidably suggests the inquiry, why the costly efforts in which 
Great Britain has so long been engaged for repressing the foreign slave-trade 
have proved thus ineffectual? Without pausing to enumerate the many con- 
current causes of failure, it may be sufficient to state, that such is the difference 





between the price at which a@ slave is bought on the coast of Africa and the price 
for which he is sold in Brazil or Cuba, that the importer receives back his 
purchase-money tenfold on the safe arrival of his vessel at the port of destination. 
We must add to this exciting motive the security which is derived from in- 
surances and insurance companies, which are carried on to a great extent, and 
by combined powerful interests. Under such circumstances, to repress the 
foreign slave-trade by a marine guard would scarcely be possible, if the whole 
British navy could be employed for that purpose. Itis an evil which can never 
be adequately encountered by any system of mere prohibition and penalties. 
Her Majesty’s confidential advisers are, therefore, compelled to admit the convic- 
tion, that itis indispensable to enter upon somenew preventive system.” (Hear.) 
He admitted that this letter was drawn up with the object of impressing on the 
minds of the Lords of the Treasury the propriety of supporting the Niger ex. 
pedition ; but, as he was sure that the observations which it contained were written 
in a spirit of sincerity and truth, he had no hesitation in referring to them. But 
this was not all. In the following year, 1840, a great assemblage was held in 
Exeter Hall. His Royal Highness Prince Albert took the chair, and he was 
supported by the noble Lord at the head of the Government, by the right hone 
baronet whom he (Mr. Hutt) saw opposite, by both of the members representing 
the University of Oxford, by a perfect constellation of Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and a host of well-dressed ladies anc gentlemen. He(Mr. Hutt) had ben 
accused of holding very strong language with regard to this well-dressed and 
well-conducted Parliament assembled in Exeter Hall, but he begged to call the 
attention of the House to the resolutions which were passed at that meeting. 
The first resolution was moved by Sir Fowell Buxton, and seconded by the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop of Chester, and was to 
the following effect:—‘*That, notwithstanding the measures hitherto 
adopted for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, the traffic has increased, 
and continues to increase, under circumstances of aggravated horror.” The 
second resolution was proposed by Mr. Lushington, and seconded by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, now the Bishop of Oxford, and chairman of the Slave-trade Com- 
mittee in the House of Lords. It was to the following effect:—‘‘ That the utter 
failure of every attempt, by treaty, remonstrance, or naval armament, to resist 
the progress of the slave-trade, proves the necessity of resorting to a preventive 
policy, and founded on different and higher considerations.” Now, he had said 
nothing stronger than this. The report of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, of which he had the honour to be chairman, brought forward no stronger 
statement than was contained in those resolutions, either with regard to the con 
tinued progress of the slave-trade, or the failure of the means used for its repres- 
sion. What surprised him was, that persons should now stand forward to defend 
this system, who then stood forward as its accusers. He had arrived now at the 
year 1840. That year, as well as some subsequent years, was distinguished by 
a temporary, but remarkable diminution in the slave-trade, and there were some 
naval oftivers who were anxious to persuade the world that the diminu- 
tion was caused by their presence on the coast of Africa. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’ 
and a laugh.) He was quite willing to believe that Captain Denman 
and Captain Matson were zealous and meritorious officers; but when they 
claimed to themselves the merit of greatly reducing the slave-trade, he believed 
they were suffering under the delusion of the parish sexton, to whose mind the 
pious and orderly conduct of the congregation was entirely explained by the 
manner in which he telled the church-bell. It was perfectly true that Captain 
Denman was at his post, but there were other and more powerful agencies at 
work. (Hear, hear.) He saw in his place the right hon. Baronet, who was now 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, but who happened to be in 1840 the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He was sure the right hon. gentleman would remember, if 
every one else forgot, that the year 1840 was a period of great mercantile de- 
pression. Now a period of mercantile depression affected the slave-trade asmuch 
as it did any legitimate branch of commerce; but there were other concurrent 
eauses for this diminution, of a very favourable character, which were in opera- 
tion at that period. Both Cuba and Brazil were honestly engaged in an 
attempt to prevent the importation of slaves into those countries. Mr. 
Ouseley, whose despatches from Brazil when he was our minister there 
had been laid on the table of the House, attributed the diminution 
in the slave-trade to the exertions made for its suppression by the Brazilian Go- 
vernment, and especially by Senhor Cavalcalca, then Minister of Marine. At 
the same time Cuba had the advantage of being governed by General Valdez; 
but, in 1843, he was recalled, and at the same period the anti-slavery ministry 
of Brazil was voted out of office. Commerce revived, and with the revival of 
commerce, notwithstanding the increased efficiency of our fleet, there came a 
revival of all the horrors of the slave-trade. In 1842 the number of slaves ex- 
ported from Africa had sunk down as low as 30,000, but in 1843 the number 
Tose to 55,000, in 1846 to 76,000, and in 1847 to 84,000; and, although no public 
means had been furnished for ascertaining what had been the increase during the 
past two years, yet, from all he had heard, he had every reason to believe that 
the slave-trade was now in a state of unusual activity. Ina paper laid upon the 
table of the House towards the close of the last session, there was a statement 
made by a person well qualified to form a correct judgment which entirely sus- 
tained his (Mr. Hutt’s) opinion on the subject. The paper to which he referred 
was called ‘‘ Missions to the King of Ashantee and Dah. mey ;” and Mr. Cruick- 
shank, writing from Whydah, on the coast of Africa, at the conclusion of the 
year 1848, stated in that paper—“It is a distressing truth, that our present 
blockade is no check whatever to the slave-trade ; it is flourishing at this 
moment to such a degree, that the last accounts from Brazil report more than 
8000 slaves in the market there without any purchaser; and not long ago, a 
cargo of slaves arrived at the same place, which found such a bad market that 
they were given up to pay freight. In presence of such facts as these, and the 
additional fact that, during the whole period that we have maintained cruisers on 
the coast, the slave-trade has gone on uninterruptedly, we must be convinced of 
the futility of such a system. It appears to me to serve no other purpose than 
to increase the horrors of the traffic. In the first place, the certainty of losing a 
considerable proportion by capture increases the slave merchants’ orders for 
supply tolthe slave-hunting African kings, and so renders more frequent and 
incessant their cruel forays, with their endless tale of miseries from the bloody 
battle-field, where they were taken prisoners, or from their smoking huts, where 
they were surprised in sleep, throughout their toilsome journey over the burning 
plains and through the swampy forests, until their arrival on the sea-shore. In 
the next place, the precautions necessary to avoid the cruisers oblige the slavers 
to cram these miserable objects into the stifling holds of small vessels, where it is 
well known thousands die from suffocation. In addition to this,I believe I may 
add, that it sometimes happens, that the slave merchant has been more fortunate 
than he calculated upon, and that more of his slaves have escaped capture than 
he expected ; he does not, therefore, require the additional lot of saves who have 
been hunted down for him ; so they are left sometimes to starve in th: hands of their 
captors, and sometimes are led forth to gratify them with theirtortums. There can 
be no doubt but that much of this incredible suffering would be avoided if there 
were nocruizers ; and truly, if we cannot alleviate the miseries of thee wretches by 
our blockade, let us not add to their tormerits by our philanthropic but fruitless 
exertions.” Such, then, was the end to which they had arrived, sfter a period 
of thirty years in which they had been engaged in this work of suppression. 
But there was one feature in this history of suppression which was well worthy 
the attention of the House. Up to the year 1840 the slave-trade tothe Brazils 
was perfectly free, and we could not molest persons engaged in the slave-trade 
with the Brazils. The noble Lord at the head ot the Foreign Office stated be- 
fore the committee of the House of Commons that up to the beginnng of that 
year the importation of slaves into the Brazils was perfectly unresticted. At 
the commencement of the year 1840 we acquired the right to suppressthe slave- 
trade south of the line, as before we had possessed it at the north of the line, and 
we stationed our cruisers at the places in which they have since emained. 
What had been the result of this—not the temporary, but the permanett result ? 
It was very true that our cruisers, in the first instance, going among he slave- 
traders before tney had well learned the art of smuggling, aptured 
a great many of them: but what was the condition of slaver. south 
of the line? For several years past the trade been gmg on 
with at least as great activity as ever. The fact was, that in the 
presence or absence of our squadron the importation of slaves into the Brails was 
perfectly unrestricted. To use the words of the noble Lord at the headof the 
Foreign-office, “‘ the ntmost vigilance of our squadron has produced no tan 
whatever in the extent of the trade.” But, still further, it appeared that te im- 
portation of slaves into the Brazils had, during the last six or seven year, ac- 
tually overtaken the demand, stimulated as that demand had been by the ct of 
Parliament which admitted Brazilian sugar into the markets of this coutry. 
(Hear, hear.) Now this was a fact which could not be questioned or denie; it 
was fully established before a committee of the House of Commons, and on- 
firmed by a statement of Lord Howden, and other witnesses, who appearedbe- 
fore the committee of the House of Lords. He placed it before the common-sese 
of the House, and would ask hon. members if it was possible to believe that ur 
squadron could be worth what it cost us, or worth, in fact, a single straw? It 
made no difference in the actual amount of the slave-trade, wiether employd 
or not; and notwithstanding the increased demand for the produce of slze 
labour, slaves were cheaper in the markets of Brazil than when the slave-trae 
was unrestricted. (Hear, hear.) There was another fact siill, which was, tht 
up to 1840 the slave-trade was perfectly free for a distance of at least 1000 mile 
south of the line. It might fairly be supposed, that as our squadron was sup 
pressing the slave-trade north of the line, the slave-traders wonld hav 
carried on their operations on that portion of the coast where they would b 
unmolested. But what was the fact? No such thing. They resorted in vasi 
numbers in defiance of our squadron to the very ground which we had occupiec 
by our cruisers. Gentlemen who had paid attention to the blue-books whick 
had been laid upon the table of the House would remember that a large portior 
of the slave-trade to the Brazils was carried on in the very teeth of our squadron 
placed there. These were facts which could not be gainsayed nor denied. What 
were they to think of the preventive virtues of our squadron after this, and of 
the statement of the Bishop of Oxford, and other noble members of the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, who very gravely assured us that the slave-trade 
hud been much reduced in amount and its probable increase prevented by our 
acts? Ouracts! (A laugh.) He wished they would really soberly consider to 
what it was that their efforts were directed. What was it we were really under- 
taking to do with our squadron ? They were undertaking to suppress @ contra 
band trade, which offered to those engaged in it larger gains than any other trads 
ever did in the world. It was of no use to say, that it was an unholy or unchristian 
occupation. Undoubtedly it was so. But what they had to consider was, that 
this being a very lucrative trade, could it be suppressed by force of arms? 
There had not been an instance in the history of the world, often as it has been 
tried, in which a lucrative trade under such circumstances ever was suppressed. 
They all knew the history of the famous Berlin and Milan decrees, which were 
intended to prohibit through the ordinary channels the introduction of goods 
into foreign markets, It was well known how they forced their way, in defiance of 
the concentrated power uf Napoleon, through the passes of Macedunia into 
almost every capital of Europe, and were finally laid down at the very 
dour of the Tuileries. He remembered some years: since seeing his honourable 
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friend near him (Mr. Hume) flourish a silk bandanna, the importation of which 
was probibited, in the face of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer. (A laugh.) 
All, indeed, who would recollect the history of those silk duties, would come to 
the conclusion that this country never could have succeeded in an attempt to 
sustain an exclusive silk manufacture. There was also another signal instance 
of the failure of the Government to prevent trade of this kind in the instance of 
the tobacco duties. In this country, with every circumstance in their favour, 
with penal laws of daily and ready execution, with a set of preventive-servics 
men covering both shore and sea, it was found impossible to put down a contra- 
band traffic; yet still it was thought that it could be done on the coast of 


Africa, upon a quarter of the habitable globe where, in addition to other disad- ' 


vantages, they had nearly the whole population within, and various nations of 
the world without, struguling against them. They needed not the experience 
of thirty years to teach them that, sooner or later, they must come to the same 
conclusion as that come to by a great English writer nearly two hundred years 
since—Sir Josiah Child—whose opinion had been confirmed by every great poli- 
tical writer of succeeding time, that “He who will give a high price for any 
commodity, shall obtain it by some means or other; of such force, fraud, and 
subtlety is the course of trade.” (Hear, hear.) It was a great consolation to 
him, who had undertaken the arduous duty of impeaching the present sup- 
pressive system, to find his opinions corroborated by evidence laid upon the 
table of the House, and to find the views which he had held and expressed for 
years in that House upon the subject so fully corroborated and adopted by those 
who, from their intimate knowledge of the country, or practical application 
to the subject, were best qualified to judge of their merits. He did not intend 
to trespass upon the indulgence of the House by any elaborate analysis of the 
evidence given before the committees of either House of Parliament, nor was it 
necessary that he shonld do so. The committees had examined a vast variety 
of witnesses, naval officers, travellers, merchants, missionaries, and other per- 
sons who had visited the country, and they elicited from them a great 
variety of conflicting and contradictory evidence. Many of these persons, 
the missionaries especially, had no more knowledge of the slave-trade than if 
they had never been in Africa; and although they generally expressed very 
strong opinions in favour of maintaining the squadron, and of the position and 
cost of that squadron they had, in their own persons, no knowledge at all. Of 
the witnesses, as a class, unquestionably the most important were the naval 
officers employed on the African stations. Of this class of witnesses not less 
than fourteen were examined before the committee, several of whom differed 
widely both upon matters of fact and opinion; and it was remarkable that while 
almost all the officers who had recently been in connexion with the opera- 
tions of the squadron were utterly hopeless of ever suppre<sing the slave-trade 
by any naval force, the witnesses who had spoken most in favour of continuing 
the squadron were those who had not seen anything of the slave-trade, 
or of the operations of the squadron, for the last six or seven years. Captain 
Denman stated that he would put down the slave-trade in two years, by a plan 
of his own. Captain Rutherfield also believed in the final extinction of the 
slave-trade by force within a limited time, although not so sanguine of success 
as Captain Denman on the subject. But neither of those gentlemen had been 
on the coast of Africa for the last seven or eight years. Since that time the 
slave-trade had gone on gradually improving its tactics, sharpening its evils, 
and increasing all those means of evasion which they had adopted with so much 
success. The question was not, he apprehended, whether the slave-trade could 
be put down by such plans as those laid before the committee by Captain 
Denman and others. The main question which concerned the House was 
whether the slave-trade could be so put down by force. Upon this point he 
found naval officers of at leastequal spirit and judgment with Captain Denman, 
stating that no manner of management of the fleet, no cruising in-shore or off 
shore, no burning of baracoons, no right of seizure, no right of search, nor any 
plan whatever which rested upon the principle of force would ever succeed in 
putting down the slave-trade. Many of them went even further than th‘s, and 
stated that one of the least means likely to be successful would be the adoption of 
Captain Denman’s plan. He had already stated that the most valuable of the 
witnesses on this point were the naval officers, and he was certain that the 
feeling of the House would go with him when he stated that, of the naval officers, 
the most important witnesses would be the commanders-in-chief--those who 
had held command ofthe African squadron. Ofsuch officersthree only had been 
examined before the committee: of those three two were gentlemen who had 
held that important office lately—Captain Matson and Sir C. Hotham. Captain 
Matson was upon the coast of Africa for three years, and was an officer of great 
intelligence and of great practical distinction. What were the opinions of Capt. 
Matson on the subject? He was asked, “ Whether, looking to the extent of that 
coast, and to the facilities which the coast affords for the shipment of slaves, do 
you imagine that it would be possible, by any means of naval force, to suppress 
the slave-trade, so long a3 there existed a high demand for slaves on the other 
side of the Atlantic?—I am perfectly convinced that it would be impossible. 
Are you acquainted with the particular plan for the suppression of the slave- 
trade which h»s been proposed and strongly recommended by Captain Denman ? 
—I know the general outline of the plan. Have you read the sketch of it which 
he submitted tothe Admiralty ?—Yes. Do you think that the vigorous enforcement 
of that system would effectually extinguish the slave-trade ?—I cannot think thatit 
would. Do you think that it would to any important degree diminish it ?—I do not 
think it would. Are you of opinion that, thongh by means of that system of 
blockade some stations might be effectually restrained in regard to the slave- 
trade, the slave-trade would shift its quarters, and break out elsewhere ?—I en- 
tertain no doubt whatever of it.” At the end of 1846 Captain Matson was 
succeeded by Sir Charles Hotham. It was not for him to spezk the praises of Sir 
Charles Hotham, but this he might venture to say, because he had it from the 
late lamented First Lord of the Admiralty, that Sir Charles Hotham was selected 
for that command, not on account of any personal or political interest, but en- 
tirely because he was, in the opinion of Lord Auckland, the fittest officer in the 
public service to undertake that delicate and important duty. Sir Charles 
Hotham, then, owed his appointment entirely to his personal ability. Did Cap- 
tain Hotham, then, when in command of the squadron, display any deficiency 
of those great qualities which had procured for him this high appointment ? 
During the sitting of the committee, he (Mr. Hutt) was anxious to inquire into 
the point, and examined Lord John Hay, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, a 
member of the committee, and one who voted against every one of the proposi- 
tions submitted by) him (Mr. Hutt) to the committee. He was asked—* Asa 
naval officer and a Lord of the Admiralty, are you acquainted with 
the transactions of the African squadron while under the command of 
the late Commodore Sir Charles Hotham?—Yes. Were the operations of 
the fleet conducted on the part of that officer with zeal, intelligence, 
and skill?—I have heard the Board of Admiralty, both collectively and 
individually, give their opinion as to the manner in which they considered the 
services had been performed on the coast of Africa by Sir C. Hotham, and I can- 
not explain that better than by reading a letter which I have in my hand, which 
was the last communication made to Sir Charles Hotham on his striking his 
broad pennant at Spithead. From whom is the letter ?—The letter is signed by 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, by the direction of the Board. Will you be so 
kind as to read it ?—‘ Admiralty, 12th April, 1849.—Sir, I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, that your return to 
England affords their Lordships an opportunity they have much desired, of con- 
veying to you the expression of their approval of the ability and energy with 
which you have conducted your late command; and it is with much satisfaction 
that my Lords attribute to your judgment and discretion your having success- 
fully secured the co-operation of your foreign colleagues throughout your em- 
ployment abroad. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, W. A. B. Hamilton.’” 
He was then asked. “ Do you think that if it had been possible to stop the slave- 
trade by such means as were confided to Sir Charles Hotham the slave-trade 
would have been stopped under his control ?—I am decidedly of that opinion.” 
Captain Denman had stated in the early staze of the proceedings before the com- 
mittee, that SirC. Hotham was one of the most distinguished officers in the British 


cation. A paper had been placed in his hand that morning, with a notice that 
an amendment would be moved to his motion, and he found that the hon. mem- 
ber for Derbyshire (Mr. Evans) was among the class who, though he was strongly 
in favour of maintaining the principle of force, still thought that the manner in 
which we now apply that principle was one that could not be sustained. That 
hon. member had, therefore, brought forwar.! another plan, a counter-project, in 
which he (Mr. Hutt) saw a great deal that was obscure, much that was mis- 
chievous, and not «small portion wholly unintelligible. (‘ Hear, hear,” and a 
laugh.) It was quite clear, however, that he thought the present plan was one 
which required alteration. But although his hon. friend (Mr. Evans) did not 
express himself in plain language, there were others who did so. One naval 
captain told them “ that they might put down the slave-trade if we would but 
triple our force on the coast of Africa.” Another stated that ‘he could manage 
it with forty ships, chiefly steam-boats ;” but he also said, “you must make 
treaties with the African chiefs along the coast, and pay handsome subsidies to 
them.” Another very respectable gentleman also thought that “if we placed the 
squadron in a greater state of efficiency, punish all conc«rved in the slave-trade, es- 
tablish trading posts all along the whole of both sides of the continent of Africa, and 
change the disposition of the native chiefs—(a langh) —we might be able to put 
down the slave-trade.” But, lastly, there was a report of the committee of the 
House of Lords, in which they were told that a little alteration in the manage- 
ment and equipment of our fleets (the Bishops had surveyed the coast, and con- 
victed Sir C. Hotham of utter incapacity, and thought they could manage it bet- 
ter themselves), a little alteration in the management of the squadron, with little 
or no additional expense, and the thing was done. Many people were in the 
habit of talking in this way, of augmenting the squadron, and tripling the 
: cruisers at little or no additional expense, as if the British Government, regard- 
less of the effscts upon its subjects at home, had nothing else to do than to try 
rash experiments in putting down the slave-trade. What was the present num- 
ber of vessels employed by this country in putting down the slave-trade? Ex- 
clnding packet and surveying vessels, there was not less than one-fourth of the 
whole British navy afloat. There were twenty-six vessels stationed upon the 
western coast of Africa, to which might be added three on the Cape station, three 
on the eastern coast of South America, and several on the West [dia station, 
making in all between thirty-nine and forty vessels; and yet this force way, in 
the opinion of naval officers, wholly inadequate for the purpose. We are now 
going on, at an expenditure of £700,000 per annum, in the prosecution of 
this system, and that expenditure was palpably too small in the 
opinion of those who advocated suppression by force, many of whom 
were dreaming of nothing so much as how they could augment 
the expenses. He knew it was considered as rather wanting in good breeding 
to be talking about expenses in connexion with this subject—(a liugh)—and 
that it implied rather a deficiency of good manners to speak of expense in con- 
nexion with the squadron. He did not know how it was, but it appeared to be 
clear that the dratts upon the public treasury for the maintenance of this prin- 
ciple of force were such as they must never name in that house. (Hear, hear.) 
He should be prepared to bear the mighty sarcasm of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Office, upon this as upon former occasions, for presuming t> men- 
tion that the slave-trade suppression cost the country £700,000 per annum. The 
noble Lord told him (Mr. Hutt), in a former debate, that a person could not 
think very deeply on the subject who complained of expense. According. how- 
ever, to the natural powers of his mind, he was led to the opinion that extrava- 
gant expenditure in this country was a great evil. (Hear, hear.) He en- 
tertained a firm conviction that if it should be the destiny of this country, the 
greatest and the most civilised that ever existed, ever to suffer from some revo- 
lutionary violence, it would not be brought about by means very often appealed to 
—not by agreat conflict of parties, by the corrupting influence. of the Crown, 
nor by democratic usurpation—but by the confusion of its finances—(lhear, 
hear) —by that disregard of the national expenditure which, in some evil 
hour, would rend to its very foundation the fabric of public credit. (Hear, hear.) 
He hoped the noble Lord would excuse him for presuming to think that in the 
present state of tle national finances the country ought not to be subjected to 
the burden of £700,000 a year to maintain an abortive system. (Hear.) The 
amendment which was to be proposed, whilst it urged the propriety of main- 
taining the efficiency of the squadron, did at the same time say something about 
relieving the public from expense. Now, he would be very glad to hear from 
his hon. triend some explanation of the mode in which the squadron was to be 
muintained in increased efficiency, whilst at the same time the country was to 
be gratified by being called upon to pay considerably less for its support. It 
was not, however, solely on the ground of expense that he objected to the sys- 
tem. He ebjected to it on account of its futility. He objected to it on account 
of its cruelty. He objected to it because he disliked to see a great and noble 
country engaged in a conflict carried on by means so violent and at the same 
time so utterly inadequate to the end proposed, as to cut us off from the co- 
operation and sympathy of other states. He objected to it on account of the 
bad terms on which it placed the people of Brazil and the people of this 
country. And, finally, he objected to it on account of the angry feeling and me- 
nacing quarrels in which it frequently involved us with France and America 
—quarrels which, he feared, would soon again be revived. (Cheers.) 
opinion it was « sinister and ridiculous philanthropy which, for the sake of an 
abortive system directed to the suppression of the slave-trade, would incur the 
risk of involving this country in the guilt and horrors of war. (Hear, hear.) 
It was said that some plan—whence it was to proceed, or what was its outline, 
he knew not—was to be proposed for bringing this unfortunate business to a 
satisfactory conclusion. During the last twenty years this had uniformly been 
the story of those who were anxious to keep up the system. He had heard it so 
often, that he no longer gave it any belief. When he first entered the House, 
eighteen years ago, it was stated, in a discussion which took place on the esti- 
mates, that, if the Government could only succeed in some negotiations which 
were then going on, the question would be settled at once. Subsequently the 
House was told that the equipment clause would settle the business. In the 
next place, it was to be done by instituting a stricter blockade on the coast of 
Africa. Then all hopes rested upon the operation of the combined fleets of 
England and France ; and, finally, the suppressionists looked for the attainment 
of their object to a most anomalous proceeding, by which the slave-traders of 
Brazil were made responsible to the municipal laws of England. In short, it 
was evident that we had been for years following an ignis fatuus, and now an 
attempt was to be made to take them in again with the old exploded story— 
'Tis all acheat, 

Yet, fool’d by hope, men favour the decsit, 

‘Trust on and think to-morrow will repay,— 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 

Lies more—. 
(Cheers.) He had now done. He thought he had made ont his case—(near)— 
and he appealed to the members of that House, as guardians of the interests and 
prosperity of the country, as protectors of its honour and fame, as humane and 
Christian men, to pass condemnation on a cruel and delusive system, whose final 
doom was not distant, by supporting the motion with which he would conclude, 
namely, “that an humble address be presented t» her Majesty, praying that her 
Majesty will be pleased to direct that negotiations be forthwith entered into for 
the purpose of releasing this country from all treaty eagagements with foreign 
states for maintaining armed vessels on the coast of Africa to suppress the traffic 
in slaves.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. BaILure seconded the motion. He called on the Government to adopt 
an honest, straightforward policy, and not, on the one hand, to maintain an ex- 
pensive force for the professed purpose of putting down the slave-trade, while, on 
the other hand, we passed laws that gave a direct encouragement to the employ- 
ment of slave labour. Those connected with the West India colonies were of 
opinion that this motion ought to be negatived, because they wished the price of 
slaves in Cuba and Brazil to be increased, and, consequently, the value 
of slave labour enhanced, by the impediments thrown in the way of transport 
by our cruisers. But he advised the Government to be influenced by no such 





navy, and a man that was always looked up to. Now, what were the opini of 
this eminent and efficient public officer on this subject. Capt. Hotham was usked— 
“ How long had you held the command of that African station ?—From October, 
1846, until March, 1849. What was the naval force usually under your orders? 
—It seldom averaged 22 ships of all kinds. How many of those were steamers ? 
—It would be difficult to give an average of those—the number varied very 
much. What was the largest number of steam-vessels that you had under your 
orders at any time ?—The largest number was seven. Was that force in a high 
state of discipline, generally speaking ?—I thvught so. Were your views carried 
out by the officers under your command to your entire satisfaction ?—Entirely 


ideration, to decide the question on its merits, and to give up attempts that 
experience had proved to be futile. 

Mr. W. Evans, who had placed an amendment on the notice paper, withdrew 
his d t, but he opposed the motion, and implored the Government and 
the House to reject it. 

Mr. LaBoucuEnreE addressed the House under feelings of deep anxiety, because 
he believed that in its decision were involved the most sacred interests of hu- 
manity and the character and honour of the country. The proposal made to the 
House was openly and unequivocally to withdraw at once, and without any sub- 
stitute, our squadron from the coast of Africa, thus announcing to the world that 








so. What was the resultof your operations; did you d in stopping the 
slave-trade ?—No. Did youcrippleit to such an extent as, in your opinion, is 
calculated to give to the slave-trade a permanent check ?—No. Do you consider 
that the slave-trade has been generally regulated by the strength and efficiency 
of the British squadron on the coast, or by the commercial demand for slaves ?— 
I consider it is entirely dependent upon the commercial demand for slaves, and 
has little or no connexion with the squadron.” Such, then, was the opinion of 
gentlemen whom he could not but believe were as fully qualified to judge of the 
merits of the question as any living men. But if it should be considered 
that the evidence of the commodores on the African station should be 
insufficient, he would give the opinion of one who looked upon this ques- 
tion from an entirely different point of view, but whose opinions were deserving 
of the utmost consideration. He referred to the late Mr. Bandinell, 
of the Foreign-office. That gentleman had been for a period of thirty years at 
the head of that department of the Foreign-office charged with the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and he came before the committee an old man, with all that 
moderation and reserve which forty-five years of official life were well qualified 
to impart to a mind naturally judicious and discreet. (Hear, hear.) What was 
the opinion of this long-experienced and prudent public servant? He said~— 
“The squadron has produced upon the slave-trade no effect at all. The squadron 
has not been able even to diminish the number of Africans which are demanded 
by the people of Brazil; they here may get as many as they want.” He could 
quote from the reports of the committee other valuable opinions, to show, in the 
words of Dr. Lushington, that “ the squadron had not produced any effect either 
in suppressing the slave-trade or diminishing ita extent.” He was content to 
rest his case, so far as depended upon the authority and weight of the evi- 
dence, upon Captain Matson, Sir Charles Hotham, and Mr. Bandinell. (Hear, 
hear.) He knew not where they were to look for guidance or counsel if a very 
considerable amount of deference was not given to authorities such as these. He 
most unhesitatingly declared that he should mistrust his own opinions on the 
subject, if he found them opposed to authorities such as those he had referred 
to. (Hear, hear.) He came now to another part of the subject. They would 
find as they proceeded, that, although the principle of force & great 


many admirers, who still believed that they could suppress the slave-trade | 


by force, there was no one who considered the present system as satisfactory. 
(Hear.) It was rather too much, that, after an experience of thirty years, 
after having spent £25,000,000 in the promotion of this system, they should all 
at once discover that the system was a bad one, and required immediate modifi- 





th this execrable traffic shall be free. To that proposal he felt fully 
persuaded the people of England would not agree; and that, should the House 
adopt it, they would not fail to be called to account for so degenerate and retro- 
grade acourse. The hon. member had rested his case on the evidence given by 
Sir C. Hotham; but that officer, in his evidence, depicted the horrors that would 
inevitably take place should our naval force be suddenly withdrawn; and he 
(Mr. Labouchere) was quite content to rest his objection to the motion on Sir C. 
Hotham’s testimony. The hon. member had also fortified his proposal by citing 
the reports of the two committees of which he was chairman; but it should be 
remembered that the hon. member had given the casting vote on all the material 
points in the reports; and it should also be remembered that the committee of 
the House of Lords made a report of a directly opposite kind. The right 
hon. gentleman proceeded to establish that, though our squadron was not 
of itself sufficient to wholly suppress the slave-trade, it had done much to check 
and keep down the traffic. He trusted that, what with the establishment of the 
free colony of Liberia, with the newly-purchased Danish fortress, and with the 
continued exertions of our cruisers, 1500 miles length of the African coast would 
be soon freed from the abominations of the slave traffic, and « legitimate trade 
substituted for it. The effect the withdrawal of our cruisers would have on our 
West India colonies would be most disastrous. Those colonies were just recover- 
ing from a state of unexampled depression; but were their struggles interrupted 
by such a measure as that proposed, the well-founded hope of their retnrn to 
prosperity would be at once extinguished. The right hon. gentleman emphati- 
cally implored the House to reject the motion. He did not ask them to affirm 
that the squadron should be maintained permanently. Should any one suggest 
a better mode of suppressing the slave-trade, the Government were willing to 
consider it without prejudice. If ever there was a policy that was not the policy 
ofa party, or of this or that Administration, but was the policy of the pxo- 
ple of England, this was that particular policy. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY supported the motion. He contended that the slave-trade 
was now more vigorous than ever; that it was carried on with greater cruelty 
to the negroes; and that the increased price of the slaves in Cuba and Brazil 
was cansed not so much by the exertions of our squadron, as by the enhanced 
price of slave produce caused by our admission of Brazilian and Cuban sugar. 

Sir G. PECHELL did not believe that the people of this country were prepared 
for any such measure of economy as that proposed, and therefore he should give 
| it his decided opposition. The hon. and gallant member urged on the Admiralty 
the necessity of sending better and more efficient vessels to the coast of Africa, 


In his | 


and on the Government the advantage of making treaties with the native African 
chiefs. 

Mr. ANSTEY warmly supported the motion. He condemned as ludicrous and 
hypocritical the plan of maintaining ® squadron at a cost of a million a year to 
put down the slave-trade, whilst we admitted slave-produced sngar without 
scruple. Unless the House was prepared to re-impose the prohibitory duties on 
slave-grown sugar, he called on them to withdraw the cruisers from the coast of 
Africa. 5 

Sir R. IncLIs was quits prepared to re-impose the prohibition on Brazilian and 
Cnban sugar, and deeply regrettel that the First Minister had ever tarnished the 
reputation of the anti-slavery party by admitting slave produce to competition 
with the produce of our free colonies. The hon. baronet drew attention to the 
different estimates of the expense of the much-decried squadron on the African 
coast, Last year Mr. Hutt had computed the annnai expense at £500,000 ; this 
year he magnified the cost of his men in buckram at £700,000; Mr. Anstey 
increased it still further to £1,000 000; but the returns of the Admiralty showed 
the actual expense to be £201,623. 

Lord H. Vane felt himself reluctantly eompe'led to vote for the motion, be- 
cause he was convinced that it would be impossible to continue the efforts that 
we had made, and that experience proved to have been nneuccessful, 

Mr. CarpWELt confidently hoped that the House would not consent to undo 
all that had been done, He implored them to consider what would be the ei- 
fects to the African race of the deprivation of the civilising influence of legitimate 
trade and of the Christian faith. The hon. member showed, by citation from the 
evidence given befo ‘e the committees, that our squadron had operated efficiently 
in checking the slave-trade, and mitigating the inhumanity of that traffic. As 
the repre-entative of Liverpool, which carried on almost all the legitimate com- 
merce with the west coast of Africa, he asked those hon. members who were 
about to support the motion on the ground of economy, in what condition did 
they intend to leave the coast of Africa? Withdraw the squadron, and piracy 
and rapine would reign unchecked from one end of Africa to tie other. He, for 
one, could not undertake the responsibility of paralysing the hands of the Go- 
vernment, or of surrendering the policy which we were pledged in honour and 
conscience to adhere to. 

Captain D. Peta and Colonel Tromrson opposed the motion. 

Mr. GuapsTonE: I hardly know whether it is for the convenience of the 
House—which I wish entirely and exclusively to consult —that I should proceed 
to address it this night. (Hear, hear.) I had believed that there was a general 
expectation of an adjourned debate; and, in that case, if it would be more for 
the convenience of the House, I would postpone my address; but I would be 
reluctant that this question should go to a division, aud that I should vote as I 
intend to vote, in favour of the motion of my hon. friend—(loud cries of “ Hear, 
hear, hear”)—without having taken an opportunity of statingto the House, as 
briefly as I am able, some of the grounds on which I would give that vote. 
(Hear, hear.) I do not disguise from myself the serious nature of that vote, or 
endeavour in any manner, or in any Gegree, to blink the magnitude of the ques 
tion. (Hear, hear.) I will not dwell pointedly upon the objection that this is 
not a motion for the withdrawal of the squadron, but a motion for the removal 
of a preliminary bar to discussion, because it is said to be clear that the discre- 
tion of the House is not free, and we are met with an objection arising from our 
evgagements to foreign countries unless we endeavour to remove those engage- 
ments. (Hear, hear.) My object, in the first place, then, is to vindicate for 
Parliament the right of entering into the discussion of this question. (Hear, 
hear.) Nothingcan be more absurd than the present state of our treaty engaze- 
ments with regard to the maintenance of cruizers on the coastof Africa. (Hear, 
hear.) I think this motion only eontemplates the treaty with France: the 
treaty with America requires no negotiation, for either party can terminate it ty 
the expression of a wish; but in ths treaty with France, we bound ourselves 10 
France, and Francs bound herself to us, each t) maintain twenty-six cruisers on 
the coast of Africa, to suppress the slave-trade, by whomsoever carried on. 
After the lapse of some time, France changed her mind—she did not possess the 
power, or seek to possess the power, that would enable her to do whut she wished ; 
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app'ied to her Majesty’s Government (and her Majesty’s Government wisely 
acceded to the application) to be released from her engagements, and instead of 
keeping twenty-six vessels on the African coast to suppress the slave-trade 
generally, to be allowed to keep only a small squadron, consisting of twelve 
vessels, on that coast, to exclude herown subjects from the trade, so at present 
France is only bound to exclude her own subjects from the slave-trade, and are 
we by treaty, forsooth, to be bound to France to maintain a large fleet on tho 
coast of Africa for the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade ? (Hear, hear.) 
Tsay that is a state of things so anomalons and so preposterous, that on its own 
merits my hon. friend was justified in the motion which he has made. If I have 
come to the determination of voting with him upon this occasion, it is after a 
long and painful investigation, which I began with an unbiassed and dispas- 
sionate mind. I can assure the House that the feelings with which I 
entered upon the inquiry were not in accordance with the conclu- 
sion at which I hava arrived; and those who know me are aware that 
every prepossession and every impulse I was required to struggle with and 
overcome before I could bring myself to that eonclusion; but I thought the 
time was come when it was necessary to rouse the moral courage of the country 
to look this great question fairly in the face. (Cheers.) Itis not because [ 
think lightly of the slave-trade, or because I prefer iderations cf y 
to cousiderations of humanity, that I vote for this motion; and, indeed, with 
regard to the slave-trade, I can find no words suftlicientiy strong to characterize 
itsenormons iniquity. I believe the slave-trade to be by far the foulest crime 
that taints the history of mankindin any Christian or pagan country; and, 
therefore, it is not fcom any light estimate of the atrocities of the trade that I 
have made up my mind to vote for the motion of my hon. friend. The system 
which we are now acting upon has been condemned by an accumulation of 
authorities as great as ever was brought to bear on a point of practical policy 
(Hear, hear); and the authorities who have so condemned it are persons who 
had every prepossession in its favour—who, as long as it stood in the position of 
an experiment, adhered to it with tenacious fidelity, and would have adhered to 
it so long as a hope remained of its proving effectual, but who, when undeceived 
by the stern lessons of experience, have left us the expression of their honest 
convictions. In the year 1840, Sir F. Buxton said that a system of armed 
repression was perfectly futile, and that not only was this the case, but that if 
you could enter int» treaty stipulations with all the n.tions of the world, still 
cent. per cent., as his expression was, the enormous profits of the slave-trade 
would be toostrong for you. (Hear, hear.) The system has been condemned 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Government, who, adopting the language 
of Sir F. Buxton, gave the world to understand that the only meaus of effectually 
extinguishing the slave-trade lay in the cultivation and the civilization of Africa, 
It has been condemned by those, among whom I was one, who promoted that 
honestly-intended, but disastrous scheme for despatching an expedition up the 
Niger. Ithas been condemned by the Anti-Slavery Society (Hear, hear), who, it 
must be admitted, whatever differences of opinion may prevail on other points, 
have laboured with unwearied zeal for the promotiof of the great cause of 
philanthropy by elevating the social condition of the children of Africa. We are 
told that the extension of legitimate commerce requires the maintenance of 
this system ; but I want to know whether the merchants of this country have 
desired it? It appears to me that they are as much divided in opinion on this 
subject as other me: are, and that if there is any decided prevalence of opinion, 
it is either that of aversion or of indifference to the question. Then, as to the 
naval profession, I am not disposed to differ from the opinion of my honourable 
friend, when he refers to the opinion of Sir Charles Hotham ; but there is no 
doubt that the opinion of the naval profession generally is unfavourable to the 
continuance of the existing system. This stands on record, that the most 
responsible witnesses and the most reeent witnesses have condemned it. 
(Hear, hear.) Itis quite true that Sir Charles Hotham does not recommend 
the unconditional withdrawal of the squadron, and that he expresses an 
opinion that if that were done the small speculaturs in slaves would 
increase; but he expresses that opinion with the modesty which belongs 
to his character, and observes, “* My opinion on that subject is only a speculative 
opinion.” Let not the Honse suppose that because Sir Charles Hotham does not 
recommend the unconditional withdrawal of the squadron, he is not convinced 
of its inability to put down the slave-trade. He tells you that it is impossible to 
put it down—that no force which you can place in his hands will enable him to 
repres: it; and his substitute for an armed furcs is, that you must have a treaty 
with Brazil, permitting a modified and limited importation of slaves into 
that country. Is there any doubt about Sir Charles Hotham’s opinion on the 
subject? I ask my hon. friend how Sir Charles Hotham would vote, if he were 
here to-nigiit (cheers)? Why, he would be one of the most zealous, as well as 
one of the most able, of the supporters of the motion (renewed cheering). I am 
reluctant to weary the House with extracts from his evidence, but I say that he 
inculcates absolutely and positively the removal of the squadron, though he says 
that you must grant to Brazil a moditied licence for the importation of slaves, 
The right hon. gentleman the President of the Board of Trade has made a 
speech to-night, in which Le has referred to those motives which produced a fixed 
disposition in the mind of man, to induce us to follow up the policy in which we 
have so long embarked; bat when I find him making use of these general con- 
siderations, I cannot but observe, that this is a speech which may be made every 
year for generations to come, as it might have been made in any year for genera- 
tions past (laughter). [must beg to qualify that remark, as itis but one generation 
since we began our present system of policy ; but as the right hon. gentleman's 
speech might have been made in any year during the past decade, so it may be made 
any yearinthe next. That is the question to which I wish the [louse to address 
its mind. Are we to adopt this system as a permanent system, und make it one 
of the institutions of the country (Hear, hear)? Are we to go on with such suc- 
cess or failure as it may ent il upon us, or are we to look the question fairly in 
the face, and determine what is to be done? I must say that the committee did 
not deserve to be taunted on account of the tine at which this motion is brought 
forward. They felt the inconvenience which the publication of their report 
would occasion to the executive Government; and so sirongly was this feeling 
entertained, that in June, 1848, when the report could have been carried by a 
considerable majority, and when they learned, on what they believed to be the 
best authority, that if the report were not presented that year, the interval that 
might elapse might be turned to the best account by treaties with other powers 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, they abstained from presenting it. That 
was in the summer of 1848, and we are now in the spring of 1850; yet what 
progress has been made? The right honourable geutleman tells us of the 
purchase of forts; but what are we to do with forts, when there are 4000 
miles of coast? The right honourable gentleman says that 1500 miles of 
coast are not exactly clear at present, but that they will be clear; but even 
if that should turn out to be correct, what then? Admiral Hotham says that tne 
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moment you stop the slave-trade at one place it breaks out at another; and it 
must be remembered that there are 4000 miles of coast from Morocco to the 
Orange River. The right hon. gentleman speaks of the influence of Liberia, and 
a very salutary infinence it exercises; but my hon. friend does not mean to say 
thatthe Government should maintain an indifference on the subject of the slave- 
trade. On the contrary, wherever a Government was found inimical to that 
traffic, whether that of Liberia on the west coast of Africa, or the Portuguese 
settlements on the east coast, we ought to aid that Government, and not shrink 
from any sacrifice to give them effectual assistance. It is not the amount of the 
sacrifice which the maintenance of the squadron involves that I so much object 
to, as to its usclessness, and the mischiefs to which its presencs on the coast gives 
rise. What has the squadron done? Has it extinguished the slave-trade? No. 
Is it making any progress towards the extinction of the trade? I want to call 
the attention of the House to that point. My hon. friend, in the course of the 
able speech which he made, referred to the capture of twenty vessels at Amboise, 
made by Admiral Hotham ; but Sir Charles Hotham says that that was an acci- 
dent, and that he took them by surprise, getting there six months before he was 
expected. No doubt there had been an abnndance of gallant transactions, but 
the question is whether, on the whole, we are making progress, and what pro- 
gress we are making; because, if I could see a bond fide progress made, I should 
be willing to go on, in the hope of attaining a good so incalculably great as the 
repression of the slave-trade. But, as far as I can seo at present, your squadron 
imposes atax of 10 or 15 per cent on the slave-trade, and that is the very outside. 
You have a!ready inflicted some loss upon the dealers, and have given the traffic 
a character partaking more of hazard and adventure than it betore possessed ; 
but does this squadron govern the price in Brazil? (Hear, hear.) Does the 
price in Brazil vary with the efficiency of thesquadron? Is that the case or not? 
In 1828, according to the purchases entered in the book of an estate there, the 
price of a slave varied from 300 ts 350 ‘nilreis. In 1844 the price varied from 700 
to 800 milreis, and I ask you whether the squadron has been more or less 
effective since? Why, we all know that it has been much more effective—that 
the force has been greatly auzmented, and placed under the command of a man 
almost unequalled for the performance of such a duty, and yet what has been 
the price since? In 1848, in the face of this squadron, which governs the price 
in Brazil, the price has been reduced by the redundancy of the supply to from 
300 to 350 milreis. I observe that this is an assumed estimate, and, therefore, 


that I may be qnite accurate, I will takethe price in 1847 when it was from 400to | 


450 milreis. Thereis no reason for doubting the accuracy of the returns made bythe 
Foreign-office as to the number of captures effected. Since 1840—and in taking 
1840 I take it because it is the period since which the sqaadron is said, on the whole, 
to have been ina state of efficiency, an quently of increasing effect—in 1840, 
onr captures were 6 percent. ; in 1841, 13 percent. ; 1842, 13 percent. ; in 1843, 5 
per cent.; in 1844, 9 per cent., in 1845, 10 per cent ; in 1846, 4 per cent.; in 
1847, according to acconnts 4} per cent, and according te the most 
recent account, 8 per cent. Therefore taking these figures as a whole 
there is no progress, but there is rather retrogression on the rival ground 
occupied by the squadron, and the slave-traders respectively ; and while you are 





improving at a vast cost the organization of your squadron, the slave-traders — 


have been gaining upon you by improving still more rapidly the organization of 
their system; and it appears that a larger proportion of them during the last 
three years, during the very best period of your squadron, have escaped through 
your hands than during the years that preceded that period. Now, sir, with 
respect to the admission that I have made, that the squadron imposes a tax on 
the slave-trade, I contend that it was not for the purpose of imposing such a tax 
that these great and extraordinary efforts were originally undertaken. I don’t 
stand here to impeach the policy of those who thought that, in consideration of 
the extraordinary iniquity and the extraordinary miseries of the slave-trade, it 
was right for us to step out of the common course, and to make such great efforts 
some thirty years ago for its suppresion. I believe that that was an experiment 
well worth trying; but, in my view it! is necessarily an experiment bounded 
and limited in time. It is not an ordinance of Providence that the government 
of one nation shall correct. the morals of another (hear, hear.) I say that fora 
time, and for a great occasion, it may be right to depart even from that most 
salntary rule ; but I say, that for a long course of years, and especially for that 
which I think is now before us, namely, an indefini of the present 
system if the house rejects the present motion; or, at any rate, if the opinion of 
the house is decisively declared against it—I say it is not right to depart from 
that rule or you involve yourselves in all sorts of difficulties, and find in the first 
place that the opinion of your sincerity is destroyed, that you are in constant 
risk of collision with foreign nations; and that from whatever cause or combi- 
nation of causes, you cannot gain your object. It was to extinguish this traffic 
that these great efforts were undertaken. If you have a rational hope of 
extinguishing it, then persevere; but if you have none, then begin to think of 
some other means better adapted to your object. 
of a circumstantial nature to which you can point as being fairly chargeable with 
your failure? Has the squadron been inefficient? Has the Government been 
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inactive? Has the noble lord been sluggish on this subject? For fifteen years | 


nearly out of the last twenty years he has b2en Secretary of State, and [am glad 
of it with respect to its bearing on this question; because all the world I think 
pays, as I believe is justly due, honour to the noble lord for the zeal and energy 
with which he laboured in the department of his office for the suppression of the 
slave-trade [hear, hear]. We never can stand better, I think, so far as direct 
negociation is concerned, than with the noble lord in respect to this subject. 


And he has not been inactive ; he has always been looking forward to something | 


which he hoped might attain an end. In 1835 he had a distant hope of a treaty 
with Spain; in 1839 he fixed his hope on the equipment clause; in 1840 he 
fixed it on the great advantage to be obtained by being enabled to pursue the 
slaver on the south as well as on the north side of the Equator; and in 1840 
there was also hope from the Niger expedition; then there were the treaties 
with France and America, and the hope of a union between the three greatest 
maritime powers of the world, in pursuit of this object. Well, these points have 
been nominally gained, and now where are we? We have not advanced, but 
we have positively fallen back in respect to the attainment of our object. Nor 
has the right honourable gentleman—I must do him the justice to say—nor 
has the right honourable gentleman at all held out to usa promise that if we 
give a further lease of the system of repression by furce we shall see some new 
development of diplomatic means, and a new position of affairs assumed as the 
consequence. He speaks, indeed, of the multiplication of treaties with the 
chiefs of Africa, wnich may be all very well in its way, meaning nothing more 
nor less than pensions to the African chiefs, to stand in the stead of the profits 
they receive from the gains of the slavers. This may be all very well as a 
secondary means, but it is not by means of that trivial minuteness that you can 
hope to overcome this gigantic and extraordinary evil. (Hear, hear.) Butnow, 
sir, though I certainly look at the pecuniary burden which this aystem entails 
upon the people of England asa very serious one—for I believe that not even 
the £700,000 to meet the charge is really all that is entailed on the country, 
although it may be something like the limit of the direct charges that are placed 
on the item which you can visibly connect with it—(Hear, hear)—yet I say 
that is not my main motive—I am not governed in the main by a desire to get 
rid of this charge. I want to grapple with this question fairly, asa questivn of 
humanity and of philanthropy. (Hear, hear.) And I say, admitting that every 
man’s conclusion on such a subject ought to be under certain reserves, yet I 
declare it is the best judgment that I can arrive at on the question, after 
endeavouring to become acquainted with the facts, that the continuance of the 
present system of repression does not diminish, but, on the contrary, has a ten- 
dency to increass the sum of human wretchedness. (Hear, hear.) Now, sir, 
that is the ground en which I challenge the judgment of this House. It seems 
to me that the evidence goes to that extent ; and, if this be so, I trust it is to that 
point that the arguments of our opponents will be directed, because it has often 
happened that the misery of man has been increased by persons who thought 
that they were promoting his happiness. And we must not allow any of these 
topics which address themselves to the imagination—we must not allow any 
indisposition to a change of policy, or any respect for the motives of those 
who have gone before us, to prevent us from adjusting our course to 
the circumstances of the times, if we perceive that these circumstances 
have undergone an essential change. Now, how are we to come at this ques- 
tion, whether the squadron does or does not increase the sum of human suffer- 
ing ? On what evidence are we to go? We must content ourselves necessarily 
with indirect evidence. But I observe that this direct evidence all goes to this 
point—that the sufferings arising from the traffic at the present moment are 
far greater than they were wont to be in earlier times. I am sorry that I have 
not at hand the work of Sir Thomas Buxton, but it will be recollected that after 
a careful detail of the horrors and miseries of the slave-trade as it was ia the 
period before the act of Sir W. Dolben, uses some expressions to this effect, that 
dreadful as these sufferings are, they are trivial compared with what are now 
undergone. And I hope my hon. friend will, therefore, see that it is on an 
authority somewhat high, and I think perfectly dispassionate, that this assertion 
is propounded in this House. But, sir, if I go to figures, by what figures are we 
to form our judgment ? We are told that the calculations of mortality are very 
imperfect ; but ut the same time, though they may be imperfect, yet, if these are 
the calculations of the most competent judges, and if they are so decisive in 
their character as to leave an ample range for accidental errors, and still the 
substance of the conclusions shall be wutouched, I say that we ought not to 
reject these caculations. ‘Hear, hear.) Now, what was the state of mortality 
during the period of the regulation of the British slave-trade? During that 
period it was stated in this House by Mr. Jenkinson that the mortality in Eng- 
lish vessels in the middle passage was reduced to 3 per cent. Mr. Wilberforce 
placed it at 10 per cent. The mortality in Dutch vessels was 5 to 7 per cent. 
according to Mr. Jenkinson, and in French vessels 10 per cent. ; but still it was 
perfectly plain that 10 per cent. was the maximum of this variety of estimate of 
the mortality. That was under the regulation act of Sir William Dolben. And 
what are the estimates now? Mr. Bandinell makes an estimate of 24 per cent. 
You tell us that this is on very imperfect data; but it is the evidence which an 
intelligent man, atter thirty yeurs’ experience, with a more comprehensive know- 
ledge than any other individual, finds best for yielding on the whole a just con- 
clusion, But is Mr. Bandinell’s estimate entirely beyond the margin of the 
others? If you go to them, I understood it to be said, his estimates will not stand 
under you. But, f ask, what is the estimate of S:r Thomas Buxton? It is that 
the mortality of the middle passage for a course of ten years previous to the 
time when he wrote, namely, 1840; it cannot be taken at less than 33 per cent. 
(Hear.) Why, sir, if we look again at the evidence of fact, which, though 
it may not go so directly to the puint, yet it is in itself more capable 
of being correctly tested—suppose you take the crowding of the slaves 
in the ships—I think, on the whole, that that is not a very uniair 
test to refer to with respect to the sufferings and the mortality. I[ 
find in the report of the cummittee of the House of Lords Mr. Stokes’s 
evidence, who says he shall show, as he was invited to do, that the 
crowding before the slave-trade was regulated, sixty years ago, in the slave ships 
was greater, or at al] events quite as great, as itis now. And what does he do? 
He quotes certain cases, and I find in all that he quotes the proportion of slaves 
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carried to the tonnage of the vessels is between five slaves to three tons, and 
three slaves to two tons. There is no very great variation between these propor- 
tions, Now, there are other facts. When Sir William Dolbeu’s act was intro- 
duced, all that the slave-traders asked that they might be permitted to carry was 
two slaves for every ton. This was the maximum to which they aspired—the 
extreme case which they then contemplated. Well, how does this matter stand 
now? Look to the returns in the books for 1847 and 1848. I have taken pains 
carefully to examine them. I find that the average number of slaves, instead of 
being three slaves to two tons, is very nearly eight slaves to two tons. (Hear, 
hear.) And I find, instead of two slaves, or three, to one ton being an extremely 
exceptionabdle case, nine slaves, and ten, to one ton are instances that not unfre- 
quently present themselves. 
such a change in the number of slaves carried according to the tonnage, must 
greatly increase the mortality; and let it always be recollected, that while I 


speak of the mortality of sixty years ago, I speak of the mortality on a passage | 


oi more than fifty days; and when I speak of the mortality now, ! speak of the 
mortality compresved within little more than half that space, because I believe it 
isnot far from the mark to say that ships now perform the voyage in from 
twenty-five to thirty days, being only a moietv of what the length of the voyage 
used to be. Butif there is a great increase cf mortality, if I say the increass is 
ten per cent., I do not think that that is an imiroderate estimate, considering 


the figures I have already quoted. And if there has been this increase of ten | 


per cent. in the mortality, I ask what does that mean, and what does that come 
to? Why, it means this, that this increase of mortality absorbs every year the 
lives of between 8000 and 9000 slaves in the middle passage; and that number 
is much larger than the number to which in any year you have given liberty, by 
the united efforts of all your cruisers. 
your labours, liberate 5000 or 6000 slaves, you will cause the alditional deaths of 
8000 or 9000, and aggravate the sufferings of the rest. I ask, then, if I am not 
right in stating it asa most probable opinion, that the mass of human sufferings, 
as far as relates to those who are carried across the ocean, is increased by the 
repressive system which you are now pursuing. Well, sir, of course we shall be 
asked whut other course do you propose—what else can be done ? For my part, I 
somuch feel the difficulty of that question, that if any rational course can be pointed 
out which would afford us the hope of success in our present pursuit, as I 
have already said, I shonld be perfectly ready to embrace it. But, in my 
opinion, we have come to the tims when we ought sincerely and deliberately to 
ask oursslves what are the conditions necessary to give us a reaconable chance of 
succexs in the system of force and repression? I don’t deny that there are 
imaginable and ivable conditions which might enable you to struggle even 
against the slave-trade; but I do not think there are any imaginable conditions 





which give you anything like a certainty of putting it down. The attempt might | 
be made to put it down as if it were piracy ; but the noble Lord somewhere | 


remarks in his evidence, that although it is morally a far greater crime than 
piracy, yet by the law of nations it is not regardedasso great acrime; and it 
differs from piracy in this, that hideous as is its moral character, yet it has, if 
you look to its exterior merely, all the conditions of a great branch of commerce 
(Hear, hear, hear). I believe that it is impossible to put down a great branch of 
commerce such as this by the exercise of mere force, haviug in my mind, as I 
have, the remarkable saying of Sir J. Child. But, if we really wish effectually 
to put down the slave-tride, what would be the proper course to adopt? 
The first and most essential of all to be done is to induce a general belief 
among other nations of the world of our sincerity of purpose. I do not 
believe that there is that general impression among other nations of the 
eartu. I am certain that were that impression among the nations of 
the world, there would be more of real co-operation among the Govern- 
ments. It is very well fur my honourable friend to point to some officers of 
the American and French squadrons who, animated by the generous spirit of 
the profession, sympathize with the exertions of our gallant men, and wish them 
hearty success. Butif that is the spirit of the officers, do they represent the 
Governments of their respective countries. Hon. members who had read the 
blue books now before the House would not fail to perceive, in Sir C. Hotham’s 
evidence, where that officer is asked his opinions respecting the American 
squadron, that there was one American officer who did venture to detain a 
vessel carrying the American flag; and what was the consequence? Not only 
did the captain meet with the disapprobation of the Government, but he was 
brought into a court of justice, and so mulcted on account of his conduct, that 
no one has since been found to copy his example. (Hear, hear). It is impossible 
not to feel the disadvantage under which we are placed as to the imputation of 
sinister motives with o'her countries. One-half of the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman the President of the Board of Trade consisted of appeals to motives 
of humanity and philanthropy; the other half, of a description of the great 
detriment which our West Indian celonies would undergo if we acceded to this 
motion. No doubt these notions were all conceived and converged in the mind 
of the right hon. gentleman, but we know that with the introduction of the 
subject of our colonial interest in a debate upon the repression of this trade, it 
would be very difficult to persuade foreign nations that the colonial motive was 
not the real one, and that the other was introduced merely by way of surplusage 
or ornament. (Hear, hear.) 1f you wish to maintain that character for perfect 
sincerity, and sought to propagate among other nations a belief that you in- 
tended the repression uf the slave-trade, and would not allow any other con- 
sideration to interfere with it, you should not have passed the Sugar Duties 
Bill. (Cheers.) It is perfectly intelligible, the hon. gentleman might say, that 
motives of convenience and policy, and I know not what other reasons, were 
sufficient to induce them to pass that act. I do not enter into that discussion 
now, but I say, having pas-ed that act, I defy you to establish your reputation 
for sincerity among the nations of the earth. (Hear, hear.) If you want to 
suppress slavery not by force, the first thing you ought to do would be to repeal 
that act (cheers), in order not only to beget that good opinion in other countries, 
but because that act was the most powerful instrument of repression which you 
had in this country. (Hear, hear.) What is the next thing to be done? At 
least to double or treble the present squadron. Instead of forty or fifty, you 
would require between eighty and one hundred vessels at least. An hon. 
and gallant member opposite appears to doubt that. It is the opinion, however, 
of many naval officers, and ihe «pinion also of Captain Hotham, who stated, in 
addition to that, that he believed that no increase of our naval force would 
enable us to succeed iu it If hon. members would read’the evidence, they 
would see that what he had stated was correct. I am now speaking, of course, of 
sailing vessels. A sailing vessel, it appears, cannot watch more than about 30 
miles ; if, then, you have some 2200 or 2500 miles to watch—if the hon. and 
gallant member, who, I perceive, still expresses his dissent, will perforn. that 
little sum, he will see that what I have stated is correct (‘* Hear, hear,” anda 
langh). What is the next thing to be done? You must obtain the right of 
search, and particularly from France; for it is plain that you must have security 
against the employment of the French flag; and you must likewise obtain the 
Tight to stop those persons who are now described as “ neutrals,” sailing under 
the American and Sardinian flags, and particularly the American, which consorts 
with the Brazilian and Portuguese, with two flags, two sets of papers, and two 
captains on board ship, so that the same vessel which sails from America with 
an American captain, American flag, and American crew, when she arrives at, or 
leaves a slave port, has a Brazilian or Portuguese captain, and with papers of 
one or other of those two countries, or none at all, as suits her convenience. 
From Sardinia you may be able to obtain that right, but certainly not from Ame- 
rica. Then it is said that you must do something for the punishment of the 
crew. Dr. Lushington says that all your efforts wiil be futile until you can 
punish the crew. Some persons propose that you should hang them, some 
that you should hang the captain only; others, again, propose a limited 
number, three I believe—a quorum; a fourth proposition is that you should 
imprison or transport them. Dr. Lushington says, transport them, 
with the right of reclaiming them by their respective Governments. I 
will take them all without stopping to inquire into which is the better 
mode of dealing with them. But is there any man in this House who 
knows what is the temper of the rulers of the world towards each other 
who will for a moment believe that it ever will be permitted to England to 
exercise penal rights over the subjects of other nations? (Hear, hear.) I 
would wish hon. gentlemen would consider that subject if they entertain any 
belief that they are able to suppress the slave-trade by punishing the crew. 
Supposing we could get slave-trade declared to be piracy, and had power to 
deal with it as such—I grant, supposing we get rid of some other things, that 
there wonld be a probability of putting an end to the trade. There is another 
thing, which shows almost that Providence has designed that no one nation 
shall deal with the affairs of other countries. We have made treaties with 
Spain and Brazil which are broken every day. We have atreaty with Brazil, 
which she has broken every day for the last twenty years. We have tried to 
secure the freedom of the Emancipados; we endeavoured to make the Brazilians 
declare it a crime to import slaves into Brazil. This treaty has been repeatedly 
broken, and we have a perfect right to demand its fulfilment: and if we have 
the right to demand it, we have the right to do so at the point of the sword in 
case of refusal. We have now a perfect right to go to Brazil, and call upon her 
to emancipate every slave imported since 1830, and upon refusal, to make war 
with them even to extermination. The justice of your demand could not be 
doubted. The noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) has been in the Foreign- 
office with zeal and ability, for the last fifteen years, an the Earl of Aberdeen 
for the other tive years, yet neither of them ever entertained the idea of making 
or enforcing this demand upon Brazil. You would not dare to go to war 
upon this question with Brazil, much less with those whom you would find in 
the rear to support her. You must first, then, if you wish to suppress the slave- 
trade, repeal the Sugar Duties Bill; double your squadron; obtain the right of 
search from France and America ; obtain the powcr to treat slave-trade as piracy, 
and those engaged in it as pirates; and you must compel Spain and Brazil to 
fulfil their treaties. If you have all these five, I grant that it might be right to 
make some further trial to put down the slave-trade by repression. The first two 
you might do—you cannot the three last; it would belong to other nations to do 
that; and we know tull well that they would not consent to it. With respect to 
forts, martello-towers, and multiplication of treaties with black chiefs, if they are 
to be looked upon as the principal means of our suppressing the slave-trade, 
they become, instead of secondary aids, little better than means for blinding the 
people of England to the true merits and real state of the case. When I see the 
fact, that with the assistance of our squadron we are making no advance, but on 
the contrary losing ground, I am compelled to consider the question in its whole 
breadth, and to set aside those feelings which certainly would 
have inclined me, if I could have done so, to accede to the 
policy which has been hitherto pursued, :nd more especially, because I 
confess that I think it is impossible to point to any one definite measure as a 
substitute for the preseut system of repression by force, which will at once 
attain the end we have in view. But I must protest against simply, as I have 
said before—against anything like indifference on the part of the British Go- 
vernment to follow the abandonment of that repression by force. I apprehend, 
under any circumstances, the British Government will use effectual 
means for preventing its own subjects from engaging in the slave- 





Then I say, with such 4 state of crowding, that | 


(Hear, hear.) And, if you only, by all | 
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trade. I confess I see 

not give aid in cases such as that of the Portuguese settlement 
upon the eastern coast, where the parties are endeavouring to put 
down the slave-trade. With respect to Cuba and Brazil, I do not think full justice 
Las been done to either of those countries. The abolition of slavery in Cuba has 
been alluded to asa great triumph of onr squadron. But why, then, has the 
importation of slaves been increasing in Brazil? By what magic, or charm, or 
secret influence was it that our cruisers always happened to hit upon the vessels 
intended for Cuba. and so seldom upon those intended for the Brazils? These 
vessels were all taken on the coast of Africa; and if the amount of captures 
averaging only six or seven per cent. upon the whole, how was it that all 
were destined for Cuba, and so few fur the Brazils? (Hear, hear.) With 
respect to the Brazils, he believed it nothing better than most unmitigated 
iniquity to say that the feelings of the people there were dead to every manly 
and Christian feeling. Are there no persons in Brazil who are opp»sed to 
slavery ? The noble Lord at the head of the Foreign-office stated, in his evi- 
dence before the committee, that there was a considerable party growing up in 


' the Brazils on the principle of anti-slavery. I ask you to consider the position and 


prospect in which the members of that party stand, and how their secret influ- 
ence and power of doing good is affected by your present system. The result of 


| your present system must, I think, inevitably come in contact with the spirit of 


national independence in Brazil. (Hear.) Iask what would have happened to us, 
supposing our case, sixty years ago, had been that of Brazil at present ? We were 
then pursuing the slave-trade, and were the greatest slave-traders in the world. 
Suppose there had been some other nation which was then half a century 
more advanced than usin the career of humanity and philanthropy, who abo- 
lished the slave-trade for itself, and, acting upon its conscientious feelings, 
prevented us from getting any slaves, and, in negotiations with us, compel us to 
the adoption of measures painful and repulsive to our feelings—I say, in that 
state of things, the progress of liberal opinions in this country would not have 
endured that interference, and the blood of every Englishman would have risen 
against the foreign intervention. If that would be our case 50 or 60 years ago, why 
may it not be the case of Brazil nuw ? I say, therefore, that it is not visionary to look 
for that better growth of feeling in the people there. It should be remembered, also, 
that theimmediate instruments of the slave-trade are not Brazilians. The planters 
are Brazilians, but the slave-merchants are Portugnese; and I think it was 
shown in the evidence before the House of Commons, as well as in that given 
before the House of Lords, that these Portuguese merchants are looked upon 
with jealousy by the people, that they are not popular in Brazil, and that there- 
fore there is an additional ground for hope afforded that the feelings of the peo- 
ple there willalter. But, independently of the feelings of humanity and religion 
—indepen iently, I say, of those feelings derived from the Christian religion 
which they profess—I contend that motives of policy will come in aii of those 
better feelings for surpressing the slave-trade, should the squadron be with- 
drawn. Mind, I do not say that the immediate effect otf the withdrawal 
of the squadron would not be to increase the importation of slaves. (Hear.) 
That I think not impossible. Such might naturally be the case at first after 
abandoning suppressive measures. But, considering that the price of slaves in 
Brazil diminished one-half whilst our squadron was being decreased, I am in- 
clined to agree with Sir Charles Hotham, when he says that the commercial 
wants of the country regulate the supply. But it ought also to be recollected, 
that of the six millions anda half of the population of Brazil, about 900,000 and 
odd are whites, and six-sevenths free blacks, Indians, and Negroes; and, under 
these circumstances, I[ think that prudential considerations alone would 
speedily bring about the effect of limiting within narrrow bounds 
the importation of Negroes. But we have been told by tie noble 
Lord, and by an abundance of other witnesses, that there is already 
this anti-slavery feeling in Brazil, and that we ought not to do anything 
to thwart it. Sir, there was atime when the Brazilian Government were dis- 
posed to make those overture which are now desired. Ten years ago they made 
a proposition to the Government of this country for the extinction of the slave- 
trade. That proposal did not meet with the favourable reception it deserved, 
although I think it was made in a bond fide spirit; and I therefore say that, 
however much you may deplore the policy of Brazil, you are uot justified 
in saying, if the squadron is withdrawn, there will be an _ unlimited 
accession to the slave-trade. I think, on the contrary, they would 
impose regulations on that slave-trade, that they would endeavour 
to mitigate the sufferings of the slaves, and would introduce other mea- 
sures in that direction. Sir, my hopes are more slender than I could wish, and 
then I have had pointed out to me in « onnection with the present system—for 
it appears to me that whatever may have been the zeal and activity you may 
have employed—whatever the liberality in the expenditure of public money— 
whatever the valour and skill of our officers, and the success of our treaty 
engagements with other nations, the object you have in view eludes your 
grasp, the slave-trader mocks your vigilance; and while you are in pursuit 
of that end which philanthropists hold most dear, you are only increasing 
those suffering, which it is your object and your desire to prevent. (Cheers.) 
Lord Joun Russetu: Sir, I own thatI am more anxious than I ever remember 
to have been before, that the House, in coming to a decision on this subject, 
should be impressed witn a due sense of its importance (Mear, hear). It is a 
subject, I think, the importance of which it is quite impossible to exaggerate, 
or even to state in its full bearing. But,.sir, to give some idea of its importance, 
allow me to remind the House, that at thé beginning of this century England 
had slaves in all her colonies, that we carried on and permitted the slave-trade, 
and that the other powers of Europe which possessed colonies likewise santioned 
slavery (Hear, hear). In the course of time, almost at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, we have seen the Parliament of England abolish the slave-trade; we have 
seen England, by the treaty of Paris, make stipulations with all the nations of 
Europe, declaring the condemnation of the slave-trade; we have seen slavery 
itself abolished by an act of the English Parliament; we have seen the slave- 
trade practically, effectually, and entirely abolished, both by France and the 
United States; and we have seen slavery itself very lately abolished in France 
and Denmark. We have seen likewise that countries in Africa, which not many 
years ago were the strongholds of the slave-trade, have been rescued from that 
criminal traffic, and the peaceful rights of industry and trade flourish in those 
countries which had been the temples of that horrible idol (Hear, hear). Sir, 
it is these triumphs of humanity which I have shortly enumerated, which, hav- 
ing now been won for half a century, we are asked to stultify by aretrogade step 
(cheers)—by undoing all that which we have hitherto done (cheers)—proclaim- 
ing to the world by this first step, that we no longer take those measures against 
the slave-trade which we have hitherto taken—that we have no substitute to put 
in their place (cheers), and thereby spreading discouragement in every part of 
the world, and among those nations which, admiring our example, and feeling 
the truth of those Christian maxims we have professed, and wishing practically 
to act in the same manner, are endeavouring to follow those maxims and abolish 
this horrible crime. To refer only to that country to which the right hon. gentle- 
man last alluded, namely, Brazil. The right hon. gentleman states that my 
noble friend near me gave evidence to the effect that a party in Brazil had sprung 
up hostile to the slave-trade. But since that evidence was given, later accounts 
have come from Brazil, and those later accounts, | am sorry to say, represent 
that that party is bitterly extinct. But that feeling it is, wnatever it may be, 
which the right hon. gentleman proposes to rip up (Hear, hear). But, sir, I do 
not think the right hon. gentleman, in the veginning of his speech, gave a very 
correct account of the objects and effects of this motion. He said that it was 
necessary, as a first step, and in order that we should be free to consider what we 
should hereafter do, that we should reiieve ourselves of those treaty obli- 
gations which we have with France. Now, every gentleman will remem- 
ber that the treaty with France arose trom the repugnance felt in France, 
and from the objections expressed in the French popular Assembly, to 
allowing a right of search to us; they will remember, also, that, as a 
substitute, it was proposed to put cruisers on the coast of Africa, in order 
to prevent the desecration of the French flag. That treaty has been most 
faithfully observed by France, although the numbers of vessels have been 
diminished ; but I do not say that Frauce and America, or any other country, 
has manifested the same zeal for carrying out the object which this country has 
had in view. I have no doubt that if France were asked to relieve you of that 
obligation, you would be relieved (hear). But if this were done, I ask, could you 
take tha: course with respect to the slave-trade which you now do? Would not 
the effect be, that every French slaver would hoist the French flag as a cover for 
his operations, and that you would not have the power to ascertain whether such 
vessels were pirates, or bond side vessels of France (Hear, hear)? If such a 
course were taken, the flags of France and America would be used as a cover for 
the slave-trade, aud Great Britain would have no means of checking the system. 
But I think, sir, it was hardly worth while for the right honourable gentleman 
to put forward the excuse he did for the motion, as the honourable gentleman 
who introduced it and the honourable gentleman who seconded it did not dis- 
guise that they thought this pre:i 'y step neccessary—that their object was 
to restore the slave-trade, and, as the honourable gentleman who seconded the 
motion called it free-trade in slaves (Hear, hear). Sir, it is that motion which I 
am prepared to meet, and which I ask this House not to sanction. But in asking 
the House not to sanction the motion, I do not wish to preclude any consideration 
of the subject which may hereafter be thought advisable; 1 do not wish 
to prevent the considerations of any substitute which may appear to 
the Government or to the members of this House n2cessary to secure the better 
suppression of the slave-trade. What I denounce, however, and what I ask the 
House not to sanction, is simply the reversal of all our past policy, and your 
saying that you will not take jmeasures for putting down the slave-trade by a 
marine force, or by any other means (Hear, hear). Reference has been made to 
certain evidence given on this subject, alleged to be unfavourable to the carrying 
on these suppressive measures. But the language used was not to induce the 
Government or the country to relinquish these means of suppression, but to in- 
duce it to sanction additional means, those in force not being sufficient. There 
is all the difference in the world between using an argument of this kind, and 
saying that we must give up the task altogether (hear). He heard, a little while 
ago, an eloquent speech in this House in favour of the extension of education ; 
and in the course of his statement the hon. member who brought the subject 
forward alluded to the increase of crime and to the number of cummittals, and 
showed the insufiiciency which existed in the means of repression 
through the police, the courts of justice, and the gaols, and he therefore 
urged the adoption of an additional mode of repression by means 
of education. That hon. gentleman, however, did not say that, because the 
existing means of repression have proved insutfticient, and as crime has increased, 
in spite of the police, the courts of justice, and the gaols, therefore we should 
abolish all of them. (Hear, hear, hear.) ‘This is just the difference between his 
argument and the argument of the hon. member who brought forward the pre- 
sent motion. The hon. gentleman the member for Oldham said the means pro- 
vided by the criminal law for the repression of crime have not proved sufficient ; 
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therefore, take other means in addition to those you already have. The hon. 
member for Gateshead says (in 1849) the means for the repression of the slave- 
iride did not prove sufficient; therefore, let us take off all our ships instantly 
from the coast of Africa, and put an end to the blockade at all risks. The right 
hon. gentleman speaks of various means which made him think that the means 


of repression by @ squadron are not effective; but in this the right hon. gentle- | 
man made some statements which, if I went through, I should be able to show | 


were not justified by the documents before him. The right hon. gentleman 
alluded to the mortality on board the ships in the squadron under the command 
of Sir W. Dolben. I havereason to believe that the returns made on this subject 
are not of a very accurate character, Indeed, Dr. Cliffe said thathe cave these 
returns to Mr. Bandinel, but they were very inaccurate, and were founded on 
very uncertain dita. But, then, the right hon. gentleman suggests that the 
trade may be regulated; but there is no certainty or even probability to justify 
him in thinking so, or t> lead to the conclusion that the Government of Brazil 
would be able so to regnlate the middle passage, during which such cruel suffer- 
ings take place. If we look to the evidence published we shall see there was no 
prospect of such a measure. My hon. friend (Mr. Labouchere) stated the grounds 
of his opinion on this point ; I therefore need not go further into it. It has been 
stated that, on the ground of humanity, this motion should be adopted, as the 
squadron for the suppression of the slave-trade aggravated the evils of the middle 
passage. Sir Charles Hotham, whose evidence has been so much relied upon, 
and whose testimony has been regarded with such hich respect, says directly the 
reverse, and also says that if the trade was set entirely free they could not find 
the means of transporting the additional number of slaves, and therefore the 
horrors of the slave-trade would be increased. Captain Matson also told the 
Lords’ Committee, in answer to the question as to whether there would be more 
hnmanity in the traffic of slaves if the squadron was removed, that he 
doubted whether there would be more or less, as they would be crowded as much 
as ever in the voyage across ; and he adds, if the slave treaties were at an end, 
he did not believe the life of a slave in Brazil would be worth a year’s purchase. 
(Hear, hear.) This would arise from the cheapness of the slaves. He was asked 
whether he did not think the presence of the squadron added to the sufferings 
of the slaves on their pas age; in reply, he said he knew the time when the slave- 
trade was a legal commerce, and the sufferings were as great as afterwards. 
The slaves were sent in the worst class of vessels, generally ships with deep 
holds, in which many were placed, and there were two tiers of planks all round 
the interior of the vessel, and the only admission of air to the slaves was down 
the centre of the ship, but they were now conveyed in smaller vessels, but on 
only one deck, so that their sufferings were not probably so great. Such were 
the opinions of Sir C. Hotham and Captain Matson, who also considered, from 
the nature of the vessels which would be employed in the trade, that the disease 
and sufferings of the slaves in their passage would be greater if they set the 
slave-trade free, than if they continued the present system of repression. (Hear, 
hear.) One of the main reasons which has been urged in favour of this proposi- 
tion is the economical one of saving expenditure. As we proceeded so far on the 
ground of economy, I very much felt the little force there was in favour of those 
who supported the motion on this ground. The hon. gentleman who made the 
motion said that the expenditure under this head amounted to £700,000, or pro- 
bably to £800,000. But when we came to estimate the charge, I find that Sir 
Charles Hotham said th: t if the squadron was withdrawn we should still have to 


keep ten or twelve vessels on the coast of Africa, where we now keep twenty-six. | 


Thus, then, it appears that, whatever course we might take we should still be 
liable to nearly half the expenditure. The right hon. gentleman said he would 
not give up all the force whffe they had the means of repressing the slave trade ; 
for if he found Portugal wishing to suppress that traffic, he should wish this 
country to aid it. 
example, fro which I fear little would be gained, or by means of our sailors 


and marines? Ifthe right hon. gentleman means the latter, then the object of | 
this motion would be defeated. (Hear, hear.) I think, therefore, it is impossible | 
to believe that we can diminish the sutferings of the middle passage ; onthecon- | 


trary, that we shall aggravate it by withdrawing our squadron ; that is to say, if 


we abandon the coast of Africa altogether, aud give up that protection to our | 


commerce which in all other parts of the world is thought necessary, and which, 
I sey, we never can do-—for if ever there was a commerce in the world for the 
protection of which a British naval force should be present to give aid, it was 


to that British commerce which had sprung up in those places where slavery | 


formerly existed, and which must be given up, unless it received protection. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir C. Hotham saidon this point, that the lives of British subjects 
would not be safe without some force on the coast; and the great witness 
examined before the committee, upon whose testimony so much reliance has 


been placed on the other side, said something to the same effect, for he stated | 


that there would be a great deal of angry passion and revengeful feeling existing 


on the coast of Africa in consequence of the attempts made by Great Britain to | 


repress the slave-trade, so that violence towards British subjects might be antici- 
pated; it, therefore, would be necessary to keep up some force. If these are the 
main reasons which have been bronght forward for the motion, I ask the 
House to consider what would be the evils its adoption would prodace? I 
will here, again, state the opinion of Sir Charles Hotham on this po'nt. 
He was asked what would be the effect of withdrawing the squadron, and his 
reply was, that he entertained the opinion that the withdrawal of the squadron 
would be most injurious to the honour of this great country, which had for such 
along period contended for the destruction of the slave-trade, if this was done 
and nothing substituted in its place (Hear, hear). Sir C. Hotham may be right 
or wrong in this opinion, but it is a fair question for Parliament to consider, 
whether this country may nvt substitute for the present system another more 
effective one for the suppression of the slave-trade; but do not proceed with the 
honourable gentleman to withdraw and sweep away the present plan without the 
substitution of any other (Hear, hear). My first objection to the plan is, that it 
would be highly injurious to the honour of the country; in the next place, I 
think, without a greater force than that which we now keep up, we can preserve 
from the slave-trade those parts of Africa which have been rescued from the 
horrors of it. If the squadron was removed there would be such an immense 
rush to purchase slaves at the opening of the slave-trade, that attempts would be 
made by violence to substitute in those parts the slave-trade for that legitimate 
commerce which now exists there. We must recollect that the slave-trade ex- 


isted there formerly, and had been destroyed; but when you constder the high | 
profit of the slave-trade on the African coast, the chiefs seeing the indifference of | 
England to the revival of the trade, they might be induced to change their system, | 


if effectual means were not taken to protect Euglish commerce from attacks 
(Hear, hear). My next objection is, that such an impetus would be given to the 


slave-trad that it would destroy all civilization in Africa, and it would put an | 
end to all hopes of introducing civilization and Christianity into the interior of | 


Africa, and no hopes could then be entertained that the slave-trade would ever 
be suppressed (Hear, hear, hear). 


free slave-trade into Brazil. We may gather from the evidence of Lord Howden 
the enormous profits of thistrade. ‘That noble Lord had stated, when examined 
before the committee of the other House, that a cargo of slaves which cost 5000 
dollars sold in Brazil for 25,000, thus making 500 per cent. profit on the ven- 
ture (Hear, hear, hear). If such was the gain and profit in this trade, numbers 
of small capitalists would enter into it, and might reduce the profit a little by 
competition ; but an immense quantity of the slaves would be destroyed in the 
passage. It is at present stated, that there are in Brazil immense tracts of land 
as well adapted for the cultivation of sugar as the finest portions of Trinidad or 
Demarara, and if there was an opening for the free admission of slaves, those 
parts of Brazil would be cultivated for sugar. I need hardly say that an im- 
mense deal of suffzring would follow (hear). The right honourable gentleman 
said that he would put the question as to whether the mass of human suffering 
would increase or diminish by passing this resolution. I say there can be no 
donbt that, under the circumstances I have stated, there would be an immense 
increase of suffering in Africa—an immense increase in the Brazils by the exten- 


sion of the African slave-trade, and the intr.duction of such a mass of slaves | 


into the Brazils. Now, what are the speculations going on at Brazil at the pre- 
sent time? On seeing the conmittec which sat last year and the year before 
had made a report, they entertain the opinion that it is probable this country will 
abandon all efforts for the suppression of the slave-trade, and that thus they can 
obtain an unlimited supply of slave-labour. 


for the European markets. It is admitted on all hands, and it is supported by the 
testimony of all the witnesses examined, that if our squadron were removed in the 
first instance, there would be an immense importation of slaves into Brazil. 
Conceive, then, the effect of this immense product’on of sugar, and what would 
follow. . This brings me to another question, which the right hon. gentleman lighity 
touched upon, but with which our honour and interests are deeply involved. I 
mean the effect that would be produced on our West Indian colonies by the com- 
petition with Brazil, if we thus set free the slave-trade. I am not going to argue 
the question of the sugar duties of 1846, but I fully admit, that by the abolition 
of slavery in our colonies in 1833, and by the abolition of the prohibitive duties 
on slave-grown sugar in 1846, we have placed our West Indian colonists at great 


disadvantage. (Hear, hear, hear). I am happy to feel, however, that the opinions | 


I stated on both those occasions, that they would be able to bear these shocks, and 
would found the cultivation of sugar on a new basis, have no: been entirely dis- 
appointed. On the contrary, I observe, in the returns of the produce of sugar in 
1849, that there has ben a great increase since 1845 and 1846. The quantity 


produced in 1849 was greater than that produced in 1846, and it is now stiown | 


that the Africans who immigrated into the West Indian colonies, will work for 


less wages than they formerly demanded. But after these great advances, would | 
it be reasonable or expedient, by allowing an immense increase in the number | 


of slaves in the Brazils, to set the produce of that great number ofslaves against 
the produce of our West Ind ancolonies? It would be more thanthe West Indian 
Islauds would be able to bear. They would be unable to stand under such com- 
petition. (Hear, hear.) That of itself would not only bea great misfortune, 


as regards our interests, but a great misfortune in the contest between free and | 
(Hear.) But there are other and conclusive reasons against | 
In the first placa, it would give a great and | 


slave-labour. 
the motion now proposed. 
increased activity to theslave-trade. It would disturb the civilization of Afcica, 
aud would expose to ruinous competition the produce of the free labour of the 
West Indies (Hear, hear). But tha rigiut hon. gentleman asked what it is that 
we propose to do in carrying out the present system. Now, sir, during tie last 
three years, [ believe that we have on the coast of Africa been making 
great prog'ess in the «abolition of the slave-trade. That it has not bean 
utterly suppresssd—that it will not utterly be suppressed by the means 
in use, I admit; but the greater the territury to be civilizsl, and the 
greater the area from which the slave-trade is excluded, the less is the evil 
W.th which you have to cope, andthe more amenable it will tecouie (Har, hear), 
‘Lhe comuiittee are indzed careful to reprooate sil usages of force. ‘Tey tell you 
that the destruction of barracoons, the iufliction of the pains an? peualties of 
piracy ou the captains aud crews of slavers, are not to be thought of as remedies 


But how was this tobe done? By means of advica and moral | 


In the next place, we must consider the | 
effect which would be produced by an immense importation of slaves under a | 


Some, indeed, go so far as to say | 
that they should be able to cultivate sugar at such a cheap rate that no country | 
could compete with them, so that they would furnish the whole supply of sugar | 


for the evil to be dealt with. Now, for my own part, I think that the destruction 
of barracoons and the capture of forts on the cuast of Africa, are most powerful 
means for the suppression of the slave-trade int e territories immediately nnder 
our control. Ali the evidence we have proves this to be the case. I expect, 
therefore, much advantage from continuing the destruction of those barracoons 
(hear). Now, sir, allusion has been made to the opinion of Europe, as to our 
policy and our efforts for the destruction of the slave-trade. In what I have 
already srated, I mentioned that a great change in the public opinion of Europe 
had taken place since the cominencement of our efforts. My opision iv, that 
if you were to addres the different powers of Europe, that you would find 
opinion to be now more enlightened on this subject than it was when, in 
1815, we began to inform them of our views in relation to s'avery. I believe 
that if England, France, and the United States of America, having each of them 
suppressed their own slave-trade, were to use language not untricndly, but, at 
the same time, firm, to Spain and to the Brazils—that such language trom 
countries so united, so free, and so powerfal, would nave a very great effect 
indeed. (Hear, hear.) That Spain and the Brazils would despise that warning 
Iam not ready to believe. If they did so—if they took no measures for the sup- 
pression of the trade, then you would again have to consider the whole question 
—to consider what progress you had made—whether the slave-trade had been 
more depressed in the current year than in the last—and what are the sneans for 
its most effectual abolition. That there are such means I do not think anybody 
will deny, but they are means condemned and reprobated by the majority of 
that committee, who, having been appointed to consider the best means for the 
effectual abolition of the slave-trade, appear to have had no other thought than 
how te-condemn and reprobate the very means by which the slave-trade cau be 
extinguished, and how best to leave alive and unhampered the means by which 
it can be fostered and nurtured. (Hear, hear.) But as to the suppression of 


in itself a main causs of failure. (Cheers.) I can imagine a man saying in 
1814, that for three centuries the Algerines have carried on their trade of 
plunder, pirucy, robbery, and the carrying into captivity of Christians—that as 
this scheme had lasted for three centuries, no one could be s» wild, 80 utopian, 
and so insane as to expect it tobe put an end to. Sir, the very next year saw 


favour—with the exception only of Spain in one of its colonies, and of the empire 


gentleman the mover of this motion displays. (Hear, hear.) 
being faint hearted on this subject, and saying that we are unable to cope 
with the great evils to be met, will finally give a permanent sway and supremacy 
to the slave-trade. There are, sir, other considerations and other motives which 
inay influence the House in coming to a decision on this question 





had to thank Almighty God for the dispensations of his goodness (Hear, hear). 
It appears, then, to me, that if we were now to say that the trade in man (cheers) 


has been working by the efforts of her greatest statesmen and her best and 
bravest sailors (cheers)—that if we were to decide to allow this trade to be 
pursued freely and unhampered, that we should no longer have a right to expect 
a continuance of the signal blessings which we have enjoyed (Hear, hear). I 
think, sir, that the high, the moral, and the Christian character of this nation, is 
| the main source and secret of its strength ; and that, if tuis night you come to 
direct the Foreign Minister of the Crown to goforth with a dastardly—(great 
cheering)—with a dastardly message to France; that if we give up this high and 
| holy work, and proclaim ourselves to be no longer fitted to 1ead in the champion- 
ship against the curse and the crime of slavery, that we have no longer aright to 
expect a continuance of those blessings which, by God’s blessing, we have so 
long enjoyed. (Th: nob'e Lord resumed his seat amidst great cheering.) 

Lord KoBeRT GRosvENoR wished to be allowed to explain the reasons of 
the vote which he would this night give against a Government the general policy 
of which he cordially concurred with. Me wonld support the motion of the 
honourable gent!eman because he thought that its success would prevent this 
country from continuing to attempt the moral government of the world, on 
principles which, to his understanding, had ever been and were still condemned 
by the moral Governor of the universe in every_page of his works (hear). 

Mr. Hurt said a few words in reply, which were hardly audible on account of 
the impatience of the house for a division. He was understood to complain that 
it had been unwarrantably d hy the opp ts of his motion that he had 
no plan for the abolition of the slave-trade in reserve, but that at that late hour 
he would not take np the time of the House by its development. 

The Honse then divided, and the numbers were— 
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Noes 
The motion 


was consequently negatived by a maj ority of 73. °° 


INTERMENTS. 

The motion by Lord Dupiey Stvasr for “An Address for a return stating for 
each of the last ten years the number of interments that have taken place in 
each cathedral church, chapel, chapel-yard, cemetery, or o‘her place of inter- 
ment, within fifteen miles of jSt. Paul’s Cathedral, distinguishing (if practicable) 
whether made in vaults or otherwise,” was, after a short conversation, negatived 
without a division. 

PIRATES. 


On the motion of Mr. Hume, returns were ordered of the names and tonnage 
of any British vessels, with the names of their respective commanders, and of 
the names of any British subjects that have been either captured, attacked, 
plundered, or in any way molested, by either Malay or Dyak pirates, on the 
coast of Borneo, or elsewhere, from the 15th day of August, 1839, to the 15th 
day of August, 1849, inclusive; specifying date aud place of each case of such 
capture, attack, plunder, or molestation. 

On the motion of Mr. Woop, Mr. Herries was added to the select committee on 
oaths of members, in the place of Mr. Disraeli. 

The reports of the resolutions upon the Stamp Duties and Drainage Advances 
were bronght up, and leave given to bring in Lills fuunded thereon. 

The Factories Bill was read a second time. 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House adjourned 
at a quarter-past two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WeEpnxspay. 

The Small Tenements Rating Bill passed throught committee after a length- 
ened discussion. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON moved the committal of the Larceny Summary Jurisdiction 

Bill. 
Mr. Law considered that the bill contained two distinct principles, one that 

juvenile offenders should be subject to summary jurisdiction, and the other that 

adult offenders should be deprived of the benefit of trial by jury. To the latter 

principle lie had insuperable objections. As ths best mode of getting rid of that 
| portion of the bill, the hon. and learned Recorder moved that it be an instruction 
| to the commitiee to d:vide the bill into two parts. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON defended the measure, which was limited to larcenies under 
| the value of Is. 

Mr. M‘CuLLaGu was opposed to the principle of the bill altogether, and intended 
| to move that it be committed that day six months. In the meantime he would 
| vote for the honourable and learned Recorder’s amendment. 

Sir G. Grey recommended the withdrawal of Mr. Law’s amendment, and a 
| division on Mr. M‘Cullagh’s amendm nt, as the most convenient course. Should 
| the Honse go into committee, the learned Recorder would then move the striking 
| out of that portion of the bill to which he ubjected. 

Sir J. GRaHAM was against the proposed alteration of the Jaw altogether, and 

| theretore should vote for the rejection of the bill. He thought the sense ot 

| the House should be taken on the principle of the measure, which could be best 

| done by a divison on Mr. M‘Cullagh’s amendment. 

| After a short discussion, the House divided on Mr. Law’s amendment— 

For dividing the biil into two parts +. se oo «(324 

Against it ee 54 
Majority for - —70 


HVUUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 


Lord BroucHam presented a petition for the extension of the jurisdiction of 

| county courts; also a petition from the members cof the Whittington Club, one 

| of the most useful and best-managed clubs in London, praying for the repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge; viz. the stamp duty on newspapers, the advertisement 
duty, and the excise duty on paper. 

| Earl FirzwitiraM presented a petition from the inhabitants of Sheffield, with 
asimilar prayer. He feared, however, that certain cheap publications were not 
by any means of a moral! character. 

| Lord BroucHam at once admitted that the press ought to be very carefully 

watched. The noble and learned Lord made some observations explanatory of 

the plan adopted by the Committze of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 

Knowledge to secure the publication of good works at a cheap rate. 

MUTINY BILLS. 

The Mutiny Bill and the Marine Mutiny Bill were brought up from the House 
of Commons. ‘They were respectively read a first time, aud ordered to be read a 
second time. 
| Their Lordships sat for about half an hour. 
| . Onthe the motion of the Marquis of CLANBICARDE the Turnpike-roads and 

Bridge trusts{(Ireland) Bill, the Registrar of Metropolitan Public Carriages Bill, 

and the Consolidated Fund Bill passed through committee.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 

Tho Speaker took the chair at four o’clock. 

Several petitions were presented against Sunday labour in the Post-office, the 
Marriage Affinity Bill, and the relay system in factories; and a great number in 
favour of a repeal of the duty on paper, advertisements, newspapers, and foreign 
books. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Asuvey said he pro- 
posed to go into cummitiee oa the Fectory Bill pro formd to-night, and then 
pos’pone the further progress of the measure till after Caster. 

Mr. Lasoucnere pos:poned the secoud rsadiug of the bills relating to the 
merchant seamen will ihe 19th of April. 

the Mutiay and Marine Matiny Bills were read a third time and passed. 

Mr. StuaaT WostTvey postponed the Marrisge ill till the 16th of April, 


DIVISION OF LANDED PROPERTY. 
Mr. L. Kina submitted the following resolution to the House :—“ That, con- 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Law’s amendment .. 


oe 


the slave-trude I will not despond—I believe despondency in a great cause to be | 


the termination of that practice of three centuries—(cheers), and the scheme of | 
carrying Christians into captivity put an end to and abolished. Sir, if this 
cause is so good as to have enlisted the different nations of the world in its | 


of Brazils—tben I consider it to be w cause anything but hopeless. (Hear, hear.) | 


Nothing can destroy it save such an amount of moral courage as the honourable | 
Nothing but our | 


Sir, we have | 
been blessed with great mercies during the past year. We have more than once | 


—that this nuhallowed and cruel traffic, against which England for near fifty years | 





sidering the complaints whic in many parts of the kingdom have proceedea 
from the owners and occupiers of land ; and considering also the benefits which 
have arisen to all other classes from recent legislation promoting free-trade, it 
is expedient now to adopt measures for diminishing the existing restrictions on 
the free transfer of landed property, and for distributing such property, in cases 
of intestacy, according to the same rules as prevail in respect of personal pro- 
erty. 

7 Mr. Ewart gave his cordial support to the proposition, and hoped a measure 
founded upon it would be submitted for the consideration of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE characterised the motion as vague in its terms, and brought 
forward to effect an ulterior object. 

Mr. Hume supported the motion, and said he did so because he thought the 
law of primogeniture should be altered, aud he considered the motion a step in 
that direction. 

Mr. MonckTON MILNES also supported the motion, but stated that there was 
no compulsory law of primogeniture in this country ; and where property was 
a in that way, it was in consequence of the habits and feelings of the 

ople. 

After a few words from Mr. CHARTERIS, 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER said, that while he was as anxious as any 
hon. member to pass auy measure which would have the effect of facilitating the 
transfer of real property, still there were so many difficulties in the way of 
carrying a practical measure founded on the resolution, that he thought it would 
be useless and inconvenient to pass it, and he would therefore vote uyainst it. 

Mr. Bricut supported the motion, the object of which was, in his opinion, to 
give facilities for dividing landed property in the same way as all other kinds of 
property in the country. 

Af.er a few words from Sir Harry VERNEY in support of the motion, 

Mr. Locke Kine replied shortly. 

Scurangers were ordered to withdraw, and the House divided, when there 
appeared— 

For the motion .. 
Against it .. 
Majority ee ee 

The motion was consequently lost 

Mr. M. Gipson’s motion for the repeal of the stamp on newspapers, the 
excise tax on paper, the tax upon advertisement, and the duty on foreign books, 
was postponed. 

ALLIED AND DEPENDENT PRINCES OF INDIA. 

Sir EDwarp CoLEBROOKE moved for the appointment of a select comnmittce 
to inquire into the rights of succession of the allied and dependent Princes of 
India. ‘The hon. gentleman was proceeding in his address, when he became so 
ill as to be obtiged to sit down. A glass of co:d water was sent for, but betore it 
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oo oe 1 


came, 

Sir J. Hopnovuse said: I would recommend to my hon. friend the hon. Ba- 
ronet to adjourn this discussion. In his present state of health he will not do 
justice to himself or justice to his case if he proceeds. 

Sir E. CoLEBROOKE (in a very feeble tone of voice): I have to apologise to the 
House, but I came down unwel!; and however anxious I am to proceed, I shall 
take the advice of the right hon. Baronet. 

The discussion was then adjourned. 

Mr. Hume moved for copies of the instructions from Sir Francis Collyer to 
Commander Farquhar, alluded to in Mr. Farquhar’s report of the 25th day of 
August, 1849 (page 9): of Sir Francis Collyer’s Report adverted to in Lord 
Edisbury’s letter of the 9th day of November, 1849 (page 11): of Sir James 
Brooke’s despatch to Lord Palmerston, relative to the building a fort at the en 
trance of the Sakarran river, noticed in Sir James Brooke’s letter of the Ist day 
of October, 1849, and of the answer of Lord Palmerston thereto: and of the 
depositions taken by order of Sir C. Rawlinson, Recorder of Singapore, resvect- 
ing the pirates destroyed by a force under the orders of Commander Farquhar, 
on the 3ist day of July, 1849, for which Sir C. Rawlinson has granted certificates 
fur bounty.—Ordered. 

Mr. Hume moved for an account of the East India Company’s charges for 
steamers and troops employed at Labuan, and on the coast of Borneo, from 1839 
to 1849 inclusive. 

Mr. Fox Mau e said thie accounts asked for, as far as they had been received 
a had been laid before the House.—The return was then 
ordered. 

Mr. Hume moved,'in addition to the papers already before the House respecting 
the proclamation of martial law, and punishments under that law in 1849, for 
copies of all papers relating to the proclamation of martial law in the Island of 
Cephulonia, in the beginning of th> year 1833; together with the correspondence 
that took place on that subject between the then Lord High Commissioner and 
Colonel Conyers, then Resident in and for that island, and Commandant of the 
troops therein, by whom martial law had been so proclaimed. 

Sir F. Barine hoped the motion would bs postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Hume consented to do so. 

MARRIAGES BILL. 

This bill went through committee pro forma. 

PIRATES (HEAD MONEY) REPEAL BILL. 

This bill passed through Committee. 

BRICK DUTIES BILL. 
This bill was read a second time. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT CONTRIBUTION BILL. 
This bill, as amended, was. considered, aad the amendmvynts agreed to. 
JUDGMENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
The House went into committee on this bill, and the several clauses were 


agreed to. 
REAL PROPERTY CONVEYANCE BILL. 

The committee on this bill was postponed. 

COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE BILL. 

Mr. MILNER GisBsoN nominated the following select committee to whom this 
bill should be referred :—Mr. Cobden, Lord Brooke, Mr. Edward Littleton, Sir 
John Duckworth, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Curnewall Lewis, Mr. Frewen, Mr. 
Wrightson, Lord Rendlesham, Viscount Barrington, and Mr. Osborne. 

Sir Joun PAKINGTON objected to the composition of the committee. The 
bill propused to repeal a great number of Acts of Parliament, of a complex 
and intricate nature, and yet there was not a single professional gen- 
tleman connected with the law on the committee; and without disparaging 
the qualifications of any of the members proposed, he thought they should have 
upon it professional geutlemen and members who were conversant with county 
bnsiness. He was sure that, us at present constituted, the proceedings of the 
committee would not give satisfaction to the public, and he would, therefore, sug- 
gest that the list should be withdrawn altogether and another one substituted. 

Mr. M. Gisson said his only object was to get a fair and impartial committee; 
and in the list he had proposed there were the names of gentiemen thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject of the bill, and he would, therefore, persevere in his 
motion. 

Major BeresrorD proposed that the Earl of March’s name should be substi- 
tuted for that of Mr. Kershaw, and in doing so took occasion to say that the 
committee was unfairly selected, and should be considerably altered. 

Mr. SPOONER rose to move that the debate be adjourned, as there were so few 
members in the House, and he hoped the right hon. gentleman would not oppose 
the motion. 

Mr. Hexyworta said that at that hour (a quarter to eight) the attendance in 
the House was generally thin. 

Mr. AGLionBy hoped the right hon. gentleman would persevere in having the 
committee nominated to-night. 

After a few words from Mr Hume and Mr. Frewen, 

Mr. Fox Mauce hoped the hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Spooner) would 
withdraw his amendment for the adjournment of the debate, as thera were, in 
his opinion, a sufficient number of members present to dispose of the matter 
b-fore them 

Aftera tew words from Sir John Pakington, Sir George Pechell, Mr. Newde } 
gate, and Sir Henry Willoughby, 

Mr. SPoonER witudrew his motion for an adjournment. 

Strangers were then ordered to withdraw, and the House divided on the moj 
tion that Mr. Kershaw be a member of the committee, when there appeared— 

For the motion 
Against it 
Majority ee ee ee ee éo 

The name of Mr. Deeds was added to the committee.—Agreed to. 

The committee was then appointed, and the House adjourned at twenty mi5 
nutes past eight. 


oe on - 


- on oe - - 


According to a return just published, the number of interments which 
have taken place yearly since 1839 in the churchyard and vaults of St. Marga= 
ret’s, Westminster, are as follow :—In 1840, 6 in the vaults and 131 in the churchg 
yard ; in 1841, 3 in the vaults and 150 in the churchyard; in 1842, 31n the vaults 
and 132 in the churchyard ; in 1843 the respective members of intermentsin the 
vaults and in the churchyard were 5 and 124; in 1844, 1 and 67; in 1845, 2 and 
68 ; in 1846, 3 and 70; in 1847, 2 and 80; in 1848, 5 and 59; in 1849, none in 
the vaults, and 50 in the churchyard. 

Lord Langdale is appointed one of the Deputy Speakers of the House 
of Lords, to preside in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, in addition to Lords 
Denman and Campbell. This appointment is rendered necessary by the con- 
tinued illness of Lord Denman and the necessary absence of Lord Campbell on 
circuit. These arrangements are not attended with any additional expense, 


On Saturday, the 16th inst., between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon, as Mr. Osborne, traveller to Herries and Co., of Manchester, was driving 
in his gig from Bala to Llanfyllin, North Wales, at a lonely part of the road 
near the top of Borwyn Mountain, four miles from any dwelling-house, he was 
attacked by three men, who stopped his horse and dragged him out. Mr. Os- 
borne attempted to struggle with his assailauts, but he was beat about the head 
till he became insensible, and whilst in that state they took from the gig box £275 
in gold and silver. The rufflans got clear away. 

Baron Puchner, military and civil Governor of Venice, has pub- 
lished two proclamations, dated the 7th, relating to pclitical refugees. By the 
first, it is declared that those who have hitherto negrected to apply for a regu- 
lar permission to emigrate shall henceforward be considered in the light of unau- 
thorised emigrants, and their property shall be put under sequesi:ation ace 
cordingly. In the second proclamation, itis announced thatall persons belonging 
to the Venetian proviuce, or its capital, who are now in foreign parts in con- 
sequence of political events, or who left Venice in consequence of the capitula. 
tion of that city, may freely return within the following month of April. 
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TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


A BupcGet and a Ministerial crisis—both of them crammed into the space of 
seven days—have naturally made politics and finance the leading topics of the 
weck. Not that the crisis was of any very lengthened duration: it began in a 
forenoon, and ended in an afternoon. On Tuesday morning, those metaphorical 
scourges, the Treasury whips, were cracking through all the West-end, and the 
political fisry cross was flying from club to club in St. James’s-street and Pall- 
mall. Vast excitement immediately among the Tapers and the Tadpoles! 
Abundance cf significant nods and winks, conveying exclusive information and 
latest particulars! All the well-brushed hatson the heads of ail the gentiemen 
were wagging behind the p'ate-glass windows of Brooks’s and the Conservative, 


the Reform and toe Carlton! © Things are up at last! I thought it would be so.” | “ 
: ; : si | and honour. The little boy—the poor widow’s son—was no other than——Joseph 


“Russell to resign!” ‘“ Whocomesin?” “Disraeli recovered from his infiu- 
enza?” And all the guid nuncs posted backwards and forwards between Down- 
ing-street and Pall-mall with tidings of what Palmerston had said at breakfast, 
and what Lord John had thought while shaving. But the Ministerial affection 
took a favourable turn. What the doctors at first thought to be a desperate 
case of sinall-pox at the best, turned out the gentiest chicken rash. Lord John 
called together his supporters, told them he meant to stand or fall by Quashee, 
and that the moment the Gold Coast was ordered to be left unbiockaded there 
would be unpressed cushions on the Treasury bench and deserted halls in Down- 
ing-street. So the 160 good Whigs and true looked a little glum, and grumbled 
as much as was proper and decorous, and Mr. Hume had, of course, a few words 
to say, and there was a considerable deal of sulkiness; but, in the end, the pliant 
M.P.s accepted the pill, made a wry face or sv, said “this was really too bad,” 
and guiped it down. So the slave squadron continues on its African beat. Mr. 
Carlyle’s maxim, that ‘‘enough has been done for Quashee,” has been rejected 
by Parliament, and we are still to spend our annual million in chasing Bra- 


| 
| 


ing the humble stall of the widow was overturned in an after-dinner frolic, and 
the brittle ware it contained smashed upon the street. The aggressor was 
Lord Panmure, father of the Right Hon. Mr. Fox Maule. Next morning the 
proprietress of the stall waited upon his Lordship, and the claim for damages 
was soon settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 

“And now, my good woman,” said the overthrower of the crockery ware, “is 
there anything else I can do for you.” 

The widow replied that she had an only son, a sharp little fellow, whom she 


} would wish to see receiving a better education than her limited means would 


| gnable her to bestow on him. 


| veries.” 


zilian schooners and Spanish clippers in and out of the foggy mouths of African | 


rivers. By the way, I observe, from an analysis in a newly-published Parlia- 
mentary paper, that the percentage of our own sailors who die annually on the 
fever-haunted coast of the Galiiaas and Benin, is almost identical with the mor- 
tality in the holds of slavers during the middle passaze. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who still looks pale and weak, made his | 


financial statement, leaning not very gracefully on a stick. His propositions 
have been somewhat cavalierly honoured with the title of the “ Brick-dust 
Budget.” Iam told, at least, that we sre in future to have the most beantiful 
houses ever seen. The fact is, that, owing to Excise meddling, our nineteenth- 
century bricks are, in all probability, not much better than those which the 
Children of Israel made—without straw—in Egypt. ‘ Had we our own way in 


these things,” said a builder to ine the other day, ‘‘ wo should have had by this | 


time bricks as fine and as handsome as porcclain. We should have had themof 
all shapes and sizes—for pediment and pillar, portico and arch. We should have 
had them as bright and as hard as marble.” The Pecksniffian interest has now, 


then, the prospect of a fair start before it: we stall see if they succeed in | 


founding a new order of domestic architecture. 

The Ten Hours’ Bill is another item of Parliamentary interest. I may men- 
tion, apropos of it, that in the course of a visit to Manchester, last winter, I saw 
a very interesting exhibition—a coliection made at one of the largest mills—of 
articles of female work, plain and ornamenial, produced by the girls employed 
amongst the spindles of the establisiiment, during the leisure time afforded by 
the Ten Hours’ Bill. The display was quite as pretty as one secs in the state 
drawingrooms cf the awfully prim young ladies’ institutions which so abound in 
the scholastic regions of Hammersmith and Peckham Kye. Every one of the 
varying schools of crochet, knitting, netting, and chenille (I think it is 
called), were amply represented. Of the humble sampler ot our grand- 
mothers, with a straight up and down house, liberally furnisbed with two 
chimneys, four windows, and a door, and built upon the top of the Alphabet and 
the Ten Commandments—of this old-world style there were but one or two 
humble speci Manchester has, indeed, left all sorts of grandmamma 
notions far out of sight. But then Bonaparte capered over the Alps in the gan- 
diest of neediework ; and Moser—whom, by the way, Napoleon once oddly cha- 
racterised as the greatest of infantry generals—floated among the bulrushes in 
the brightest-tinted worsteds. Then there were anti-macassars, even among 
mill- girls, aud purses with cunning work in beads, and collars and chemisettes 
of most complicated build and fashion, and all sorts of baby boots and shoes and 
mits, the products of nimble fingers and glancing knitting needles. Some of the 
contributors to this museum of domestic industry, whose taste did not lie in the 
path which would conduct it through the eye of a needle, brought copy-books 
and tremendous calculations in long division, proudly pointing to their cali- 
graphic and arithmetic achievements as the fruits of shortened hours amid the 
drawing-frames and the carding-mach.nes. 

By the way, in the Lancashire excursion to which I have alluded, I was made 
acquainted with some of the shades of difference which the eye of a stranger 
does not readily catch, but which individualise the seemingly monotonous cotton 
towns. Thus, Bolton, for example, affords a specimen of the old spinning popu- 
lation of Lancashire. Ancient customs and ancient prejudices are nuitured 
there, and the mass of the work-people are hardly up to the modern social 
average. Ashton, on the contrary, is spick and span new—of course, I mean in a 
comparative sense ot ths word—and its population is less exclusively Lancashire 
than that of many of its neighbours. Oldham works up into coarse wares the 
refuse cotton of the tiner spinning towns. Staleybridge has the most Irish popu- 
lation; and Bleckburn is said to take the lead in all efforts made for the quick- 
ening of the working of machinery. Furthermore, the inhabitunts of certain 
other Lancashire seats of industry are characterised as follows—a “ Liverpool 
gentleman,” a‘ Manchaster man,” a “ Bolton fellow,” and a “‘ kochdale chap.” 

An anecdote is floating about which may serve as a sort of pendant to the 
famous story of the man—and, by the way, he was, perhaps, not such a fool as 
he is generally reckoned—who preferred dumplings to Coleridge’s metaphysics. 
A friend of Dr. Layard’s was expatiating to a gentleman of the Stock Exchange, 
in a rather high-flown style of panegyric, upon the historic grandeur and signi- 
ficance of the discoveries made at the mound of Nimroud. ‘ Was there not 
something,” demanded the enthusiast, “something awfully sublim« in thus, as 
it were, liying bare and open these relics of an earlier world, in calling up be- 
fore one’s eyes the mouldering tokers of those past empires which have :aded 
while the universe was yet young, in identilying, as it were, those terrible shadows 
stalking dimly amid the brooding mists which came forth where the page of an- 
tique history stretches away into darkness—Sesostris, Semiramis, and the Shep- 
herd Kings ?” and so forth—as the reader will perceive—the enthusiasm being 
somewhat strained and turgid. Nevertheless, the gentleman from Stagy’s-alley 
bore it in silence for a moment or two, and then suddenly broke the flow of 
eloquence by inquiring, in the most natural tone in the world, “But, I 
say, old feilow, if a man were to go out there and see all the what-d’ye- 
call-'ems, how would he manage? Would there be any getting at such a thing 
as beer, of nights ?” 

The sad circumstances of the break-up at the Glympic Theatre are still a 
staple matter of discussion before and behind the curtain, at the wings and in 
the Jobbies of every playhouse in London. Mr. Watts has, I understand, four 
shares in the Globe Insurance Office, in which he is, therefore, a proprietor, as 
well asaclerk. Some months ago, I am informed, he was invited by the direct- 
ors to give some account of his monetary affairs in connexiun with his position 
in the office, when he produced documents to prove that the profits from the the- 
atres with which le was were 80 avle, that all suspicion was 
at once disarmed. A few nights before the closure of the Olympic Theatre, 
“The Rivals” was played; and upon that occasion—a circumstance almost 
unparalleled in the theatrical annals—not one single person paid for admission 
to the boxes! 

Has anybody lately observed the extraordinary alleged prevalence of a com- 
plaint of the lungs and air passages, technically called ‘- bronchitis?” Wherever 
1 have lately gone, I have been sure to hear of somebody sufferiny; under “ bron- 
chitis.” Even ladies, who very rarely trouble themselves about medical hard 
words, and are commonly wont to describe any puzzling disease as ‘something 
internal,” have caught up the phrase, and prate as glibly about bronchitis as so 
many members of the College of Physicians. One naturally begins to wonder 
whether any particular change has occurred either in our atmosphere or our 
lungs, to make us more liable to this alarmingly-sounding “ bronchitis” than we 
used to be, Has “ bronchitis,” in fact, got to be epidemic ? Nota bit of it. The 
air is not more foggy, nor are our windpipes more fragile, than they used to be. 
But the name has got fashionable. There is a run upon “ bronchitis.” Every- 
thing wrong in the air passages has now got to be bronchitis. It is— 
“ CaTangu to be Broncnirtis, vice Coup, resigned.” The fact is, we 
are a fashion-loving people. We have fishions in everything. We have 
fashions in baby-clothes, and fashions in shrouds. Now we make a 
rush forward—it is the fashion to be scientific, and ladies mount blue 
spectacles and talk about oxygen. Anon, we rush backward—it is 
the fashion to be mediseval; ladies discard blue spectacles for chatelaines, and 
all the antiquarian upholsterers of Wardour-street make their fortunes. Some- 
times 4 disease—the name, and not the ting, of course—becomes fashionable. 
Sometimes a medicine gets to be all the rage. Brandy and sa!t stood at the head 
of the popular Pharmacopoeiss a few years ayo. At present the post of honour is 
assuredly occupied by cod liver oil, I remember hearing an old lady bless her 
stars that she was burn before nerves were invented; and in like manner people 
may congratulate themselves on their luck if they escape cold during the preva- 
lence of the fashion which solemnly elevates all such distempers to the learned 
dignity of * bronchitis.” 

What a curious chapter might be written touching the foundation-stones of 
the fortunes of men who have played conspicuous parts in the world! 
How many have owed their first start in life to an accidental meeting—an acci- 





ed 





dental liking—or to the casual occurrence of any of the thousand and one | 


catastrophes in the chapter of accidents, which, somehow, happening in the 
right place, and at the right time, forges in an instant an unforeseen and im- 
portant chain of events, for good or evil as the case may be. Let the dealer in 
the curiosities of the department of biography which I have indicated by no 
means forget to include in the examples he may give, the following story. 
may, 43 I am assured, be depended upon as stric ly accurate, and it refers to a 
man now most deservedly hiyh in public confidence and esteem, as one of the 
clearest-headed, most indetatigable, and miost sternly honest, of British 
legislators. 

Cousiderably more than half a century ago there dwelt in a small borough in 
Forfarshire a poor widow, who earned a humble but respectable livelihood tor 
herself and her only son, by keeping a stall, principally tor the sale of crockery- 
ware, in Lie market place, It was a tine When genticmen lived harder than 
they do now; and, although the word ** Walertordising ” bad net been invented, 
the thing linplied by it was greatly in vogue. The townsp.ople then were net 
unaccustomed to the occasional fr aks apd rough practical jokes of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman Who had lately succeeded to enormous propeity and @ 
peerage ; und there was no particular surprise manifested when late ove even- 


| ornament unknown to the Assyrians. 


| and artistic skill which would do no discredit to our best actists. 





It | 





| destruction of pirates from 1826 to tne 17th of December, 1849. 


Lerd Panmure at once promised the necessary 
wid. He was as ood as his word. Little Joey was sent for. The intelligence and 
shurpness of the boy were readily recognised and highly commenced, and he 
was at once placed in an excellent schooi, 

Such was the curiously caused commencement of a long career of industry 


Hume. : A. B. R. 


At tho ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects, 16, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, on Monday evening, Mr. Bellamy, vice-president, in the chair, 


| Mr. Sidney Smirke, Fellow of the Institute, read ‘Some remarks on the style of 


ornamentation prevalent in the Assyrian sculpture recently discovered, and on 
some peculiarities of Assyrian architecture disclosed by Mr. Layaro’s disco- 
Mr. Smirke exhibited some admirable casts of portions of the sculpture 
which he had taken from the remains now deposited in the British Mnseum, re- 
presenting armlets, bracelets. hilts of swords, a singular kind of foliage belong- 
ing to a tree apparently an object of worship, the hems and borders of costumes, 
human figures, horses, &c. Considering the extreme antiquity of these remains, 
the only moderate hardness of the material, and the lowness of the relief, these 
sculptures must b3 considered as remarkably well preserved. Major Rawlinson, 
who had mastered to a great extent the knowledge handed down in the strange 
characters found on these remains, entertained the opinion that the earlier ruins 
dated twelve or thirteen centuries betore the Christian era. The love ofornament 
co‘umon to Eastern nations was remarkable iu these specimens. Every figure 
hud some carved representation of ornament; even the common soldiers had 
their weapons covered with rosettes, bulls’ heads, and other figures, and the 
trappings of horses were most richly decorated. As the finger-ring, amidst these 
minute decorations, was nowhereto be found, it was presumed that that was an 
Without going into the question of the 
antiquity of tioger-rings, he might state that they were mentioned in Esther 
and Jeremiah; and Pausanius, who wrote 422 years before Christ, related that 
he saw on a painting on the walis of a temple, a figure of Phocas, which had a 
ring on the hand. There was, however, no such example known to exist at the 
present time in Greek sculpture. Very few illustrations of domestic furniture 
had been found; but there were chairs with feet imitating the feet of animals— 
an ornament usually adopted in Greek art, and continued downwards through 
the mediseval period. Tne ornamental drawings exhibited frequently a spirit 
They had a 
freedom of execution wholly unknown in Egyptian remains. The honeysuckle 
ornament, which appeared very commonly, was as perfectly classic in its execu- 
tion as the numerous specimens which were to be tound in Greek art. The 
most trifling aud mean objects were profusely decorated ; and the mass of draw- 
ings of this description was so immense, that they must have been the work of 
the ordinary artisans. He doubted whether there were five working sculptors 
in England who could work on a piece of marble winged wolves and antelopes 
with such a freedom of execution and boldness and accuracy of drawing. 
These figures had, in fact, a strong analogy to the works of the Greeks ; 
and he believed that the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates were more 
entitled than the banks of the Nile and Egypt to the honour of giving birth to 
Greek art. Mr. Smirke then proceeded to show at some length tiie connexion 
of the Assyrian objects of worship, such as goats and bulls, with those of the 
Egyptians ; and he drew an interesting co:nparison between a ceity spriuging 
from a whee}, which is much represented in these Assyrian sculptures, and the 
wheels mentioned in the 8th chapter of Ezekiel. The total absence of columns 
was remarkable. Mr. Layard mentioned only one instance in which he had 
found them, and he presumed, from other circumstances, that they were of 
later date. In one of the casts now exhibited there was a representation of a 
sort of tent roof supported by three pillars, which were so slender as to lead to 
the presumption that they must have been of wood. At the tops of these pillars 
were placed the horns of a goat, so arranged that they suggested the idea of 
Ionic capitals. The style of architecture to which the first Jewish temple might 
be attributed had long been a matter of controversy, but he was disposed to 
think that these magnificent ruins afforded a better clue than any we had 
hitherto possessed. Geographically and politically speaking, the kingdom of 
Israel had more connexion with these people than with the Egyptians; and it was 


from the countries west of Judza that Solomon sought his “ cunning workmen ” | 


who were employed in the buiiding of the temple. In conclusion, he referred 
to the recent accounts from Nineveh as being provokingly vague und meagre. 
There had been found, it would appear, a most miscellaneous collection of rich 
armour, antique vessels, costly apparel, and other treasures, put together in a 
manner perfectly perplexing. An ingenious pupil of his, Mr. Keitch, had, how- 
ever, drawn his attention toa passage in Diodorus Siculus, which would perhaps 
help to explain so otherwise utterly unaccountable a circumstance. Sarda- 
napalus, as they all knew, when his danger was imminent, and the Median 
enemy in possession of his city, owing toasudden irruption of the river breaking 
down 20 stadia of the walls, collected together all his valuables, his vestments, 
his armour, his gold and silver, and all his treasures, and formed of them a grand 
funereal pile. On the top he placed his wives, his concubines, his servants, his 
eunnchs, and himself, and, applying the torch, the whole were burnt together. 
Diodorus relates that one of the eunuchs, not yet tired of life, or at least having 


an insurmountable objection to so fiery a mode of going out of it, made his escape | 


and gave information to a Babylonian priest, that under the ruins of the king’s 
palace might be found enormous treasures. 


Nineveh, said that in the midst of the battle he had vowed a vow to Belus, 


that, if the Babylonians were victorious, he would convey the ruins of the Royal | 


Palace to Babylon, and erect there a temple to that god, which should be at once 
a monument of the destruction of Nineveh, and serve as a landmark to those 


who navigated the river that ran through that great city. The Median King, | 
who was described by Diodorus as possessing a noble and generous disposition, 


granted him all the ruins of the Royal Palace for this purpose. The priest then, 
with the help of the eunuch, removed the greater part of the treasure; but the 
fraud wa: discovered, ania he was condemned to death. The operations of the 
priest. so far as the treasures were concerned, were surreptitious, and of course 
the investigation of the ruins could not have been so complete as if it had been 
conducted openly and delibera ely ; and that would seem to account for the in- 
congruous heap of valuables discovered by Mr. Layard. Thus, if the eunuch 
had not had so natural a distaste to be one of the principals in the auto-da-/é of 
the monarch, Mr. Layard would have been by this time in possession of the 
treasures of Sardanapalus. (Loud cheers.) 

In the course of the discussion which followed, in which Messrs. Donaldson, 
C. H. Smith, H. B. Garling, Scholes, Fowler, sen., Ferguson, Smirke, and the 
Chairman took part, 

Mr. Ferguson said that the last letters from Dr. Layard announced that he had 
discovered the throne of the King, upon which there was not the slightest trace 
of fire. It was principally of ivory, with gold ornaments, There were traces of 
cloth trappings, and the gold thread with which it was sewn and embroidered 
still remained. This throne had been found in the same ruin as that which con- 
tained the miscellaneous collection of valuables already alluded to, but not in the 
same chamber. ‘The condition of the articles discovered proved indisputably 
that that palace had never been destroyed by fire. Major Rawlinson, had, how- 
ever, satisfactorily determined that Nimroud was not Nineveli: that city had not 
yet been excavated. The name of Jonah having been found at the onset, on the 
ruins, no further excavations were allowed by the Mahommedans on that spot. 

It was stated by Mr. Smith that the material on which the sculptures now in 
the Britizh Museum were carved was not alabaster, but a calcareous substance 
of stalactite origin—a carbonate of lime in short, and not gypsum or sulphate of 
lime. 

The chairman said that he had observed one wasa conglomerate or freestone, 


DeatH oF A Mists vorta £50,000.—During the last few days 
considerable interest has been excited in the neighbourhood of Sadler’s Wells, in 
consequence of the death of Mr. William Crew, hairdresser, No. 32, Arlington- 
street, who, though always living in the most penurious manner, is said to have 
died worth £50,000. The following facts have been stated on good authority :— 
Deceased came up a charity boy, in 1799, to try his fortnne in London, and 
was taken as errand-boy by Mr. Frederick Hartland, hair-dresser, at Sadler's 
Wells, on whose death he succeeded to the business. He was remarkable for 
his penurious habits, and, after some years, married a person as penurious as 
himself. About a week before his death he disclosed to Mr. Turpin that he was 
worth nearly £50,000 in scrip in railway companies, houses, &c., which he pro- 
mised to leave to him, and, after his death, the draft of # will to that effect was 
found. His bed consisted of a few rags. His property, which he made by loans 
and speculations in the stocks and public companies, is claimed by a cousin of 
the deceused, and the case is likely to cause litigation. ‘ ; 

By a return just presented to Parliament by her Majesty’s command, 
of grants made to schools upon conditions not involving the acceptance of 
management clauses, it appears that 444 schools have received grants of that 
description to the amount of £10,661 0s. 7$d. already paid, and £17,228 con- 
ditionally due. The return does not include the numerous class of schools 
which have obtained grants to enlarge and furnish them with fixtures, being al- 
ready held in trust for educational purposes at the time ot applying to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. $ 

A parliamentary paper just printed, at the instance of Mr. Hume, 
contains an account of the sums which have been voted by Parliament for the 
The amount is 
£57,255. The payments were as follows (£20 and £5 beiug allowed per head): 
—In 1826, £4745; 1827, £1955; 1828, £4850 ; 1829, £41065 ; 1830, £780; 1831, 
£180 ; 1837, £7865; 183%, £1585; 1839, £2210; 1842, £185; 1843, £1280; 
1844, £795; 1445, £3400; 1848, £120; 1849, £18,190, , : : 

In consequence of arn erroucous impression having gained circulation, 
that by the lute melancholy accident at the Hounslow-heati powder-mill-, an 
annibilation and total suspension of the manufactory has eusuvd, we have been 
requested to state that the portion of the p-emises affected by (he catastrophe 
forms ouly w stuall part of the extensive works, ail the remainder coatindes in 
pertect working order, and will shortly be put ia full operation. 


The priest went straight to | 
Arbaces, who, in the midst of his triumph, was distributing rewards to his 
satraps, and, reminding the monarch that he had predicted the fall of | 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Her Majesty has given her presentation to Christ’s Hospitil to a son 
of the brave and lamented Brigadier Pennycuick, who fell, with another of his 
sons, at the head of his regiment, on the fatal field of Chillianwallah. Prince 
Albert has given his presentation to a son of the Rey. Mr. Ward, of Tenderden, 
who married the daughter of Lord Nelson, 

For the last week some importations of oysters have been made into 
Tastings, from a newly-discovered bed, of some raagnitude, lying about mid- 
channel off Dunceness Point, and south-east of Hastings. : 

Toe Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s ‘ireasury having been 
pleased, by tieir order of the 28th ult., to direct that Runcorn, which had been 
constituted an independent port as 2n experimental ineasure for three years, by 
their Lordship’s order of the 21st December, 1846, is to be placed on its former 
footing as a creek within the port of Liverpool, the Board of Customs have 
pave that the measure is to take effect from and after the 5th day of April 
proxiimo. 

About twelve o’clock on Sunday night, in the vicinity of Richmond, the 
glass, in a northern aspect, but ina sheltered position, ranged below 25. 

Seventeen Arabs have just quitted the Chateau of Amboise (France), 
to return to Africa. They proceeded to Marseilles, aud from thence to Oran. 
Among these Arabs is an old man, 100 years of age, the uncle of Abd-el-Kader. 
One of them has been so initiated in Freuch manners and customs, as to be a very 
accomplished dancer of the polka. 

The Dowager Countess de Montalivet, formerly Lady of Honour to 
the Empresses Josephine and Marie Louise, has just died at her estate at Tau- 
venay, near Sancerre (France). 

The accounts from Plymouth of the mackarel fishery there are very 
satisfactory. On Sunday, one boat brought in 16,000; and on Tuesday, another 
more than 17,000 fish. A French Ingger caught 5000, and one belonging to 
Yarmouth 14,000, Besides the mackarel, a considerable quantity;of superior fish, 
such as soles, turbots, dories, brill, &c., bas been caught. ' 

A rumour having been circulated in Paris that the Marquis de la 
Rochejacquelain had voted for the Socialist candidates, the Marquis has addressed 
a note to the papers denying the fact; he voted for MM. La Hitte, Bonjean, and 
D’Arbouville. 

it has been denied on the part of the Duke de Levis that he had re- 
quested the Legitimists to vote for the Socialists at the late election. 

Five private soldiers have been condemned to death by court-martial, 
at Lyons, for having joined the insurgents in that city on the 15th June last. 

An individual named Chabot has been sentenced by the Court of 
Assize of the Indre et Loire (France) to solitary confinement for eight years, 
and to remain during his life under the surveillance of the police, for having 
endeavoured to cast a railway train off the rails by placing large blocks of wood 
across them. 

Letters from Solignac, in the department of the Dordogne, state that 
the late cattle fair held in that town was the best that had been known for fifty 
years. There were 800 fat bullocks purchased there for Paris alone, and ata 
remunerating price to the feeders, 

The Abbé Pons Gregoin, senior Canon of the Cathedral of Valence, 
in the department of the Dréme (France), died there on the 13th inst., in the 
1024 year of his age. 

A pension of £100 a year has just been bestowed from the Royal 
bounty on the wife of the poet Moore, in consideration of the literary merits of 
her husband and his infirm state of health. 

On Sunday the various Hibernian lodges celebrated the anniversary 
of Ireland’s patron saint by walking in procession throngh the streets of Liver- 

spool. This was in despite of a placard issued by the Orangemen, that if the 

authorities did not put down the procession, they would! Every police precaution 

was taken, and no disturbance took place. 

7 — J. A. Piesse, Esq., is appointed Colonial Secretary for Western 
ustralia, 

On Monday morning the Right Hon. the Lord Bishop of London 
preached a sermon in the old parish church of Hackney, toa crowded and highly 
respectable congregation, on behalf of the funds of the London Orphan Asylum, 
at Clapton. After the sermon the congregation liberally responded to the ener- 
getic appeal made by the bishop. 

An eloquent preacher, who had gained admission to several pulpits in 
remote villages in the county of Westmoreland, has been discovered not to be in 
holy orders. It is stated that the rural dean has referred the case to the bishop 
of the diocese, and the result is, that the parties implicated are cited to appear 

| before the Ecclesiastical Court. 

The University of St. An«drew’s has lately conferred the degree of D.D. 

| upon the Rev. Joseph Wolff, LL.D., vicar of Isle Brewers, Somerset, the cele- 

| brated Oriental traveller. 

| Sir Charles Morgan has kindly given, for the church at Bassalleg, 
ean, an organ which had been in the family at Tredegar Park for 
some time. 

| _Mr. Frewen and Viscount Bernard have prepared and brought in a 

| bill to extend to Ireland the act ist and 2d Vict., cap. 74, which facilitates the re- 

| covery of the on of tenements after due determination of the tenancy. 

| _ Those of the great Scotch banks which attempted the introduction of 

the London system, in regard to interest on current accounts, have found it 

objectionable, and it is now abandoned. 

| The members of the Woburn episcopal chapel, St. Pancras, presented 

| @ purse, containing 270 sovereigns, on Friday evening week, to the Rev. Phillip 

Bennett Power, M.A., accompanied with a complimentary address. 

The revenue authorities have granted permission for ochre to be added 
to the list of articles allowed to be landed at all the first-class sufferance wharves 
in the port of London, under the usual regulations and conditions. 

The very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, we regret to state, still 
continues very indisposed at Islip, near Oxfurd, and but little or no change for 
the better has taken place in the doctor's health. 

On Saturday a gentleman was stopped outside Manchester, and 
robbed of £375. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to become the patroness of the 
Female Orphan Asylum, Lambeth, of which his Royal Highness the Duke of 
| Cambridge is the president. 

A new branch of industry has sprung up in Newcastle. Juvenile 
| disciples of Isaak Walton may be seen in the streets patlently reposing by the 
side of a grate, with # line and baited hook. in the sewer, to catch rats. 
Their prey are sold to the jackals of the rat-hunters—men who keep hundreds of 
rats in store and sell them to sportsmen. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preached at Highgate Church on Sun- 
day last on behalf of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, wnen a collection was made 
amounting to £70. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., Chancellor of the diocese 
of London and Rochester, has appointed the Rev. Roger Dawson Daffield, M.A., 
of Lamarsh, Essex, to be a Surrogate of the Commissary Court of the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

The arrangements for the construction of a cemetery at Brighton 
have been concluded, and every impediment removed. It has been agreed by 
the vicar to receive £50 for the first year after the completion of the cemetery 
and the consecration of the necessary portion of land, £75 for the second year, 
and £100 per annum during the continuance of the company, and the use by 
them for the purpose of interment of such consecrated portion of land. The 
establishment of a cemetery at Brighton has afforded general satisfaction. 

The Hull Advertiser says :—“ An affecting scene occurred on Tuesday 
last at this port, when twenty-two seamen, accustomed to the northern regions, 
and who had been engaged by Captain Austin, R.N., C.B., to accompany him in 
search of Sir John Franklin, took leave of their wives and children upon the pier 
of the Humber Dock, and immediately afterwards departed in the steam-ship 

Vivid, for London, there tojoin their commander and his crew, who are to sail on 
the lst of May.” 

At the assizes at Swansea, last week, Mr. Rhys, an engineer, obtained 
a verdict of £1500 against Messrs. Hall, the traders in gun-cotton, for having 
invited him to witness an experiment, and managing it so carelessly that an ex- 
plosion too place, and he lost his sight. 

Advices from Rio de Janiero, to Jan’ 13, state that the yellow 
fever is prevailing to some extent in that city. The Prince, who was the next 
heir to the throne, died soon after the commencement of the new year. 

The magistrates and town-council of the city of St. Andrew’s have 
agreed, unanimously, to petition Parliament for the abolition of tests in the Scot- 
tish Universities, 

The Earl of Haddington has returned to his tenants in the barony of 
Coldstream 15 per cent. upon their rents for the last half-year. 4 

It is reported that near San Diego, at the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, an immense extent of the ruins of ancient buildings have been disco- 
vered, including temples, stone pyramids, &c., with hieroglyphics, the records 
roa a great and civilised race of inhabitants who have vanished from the face of 

e earth. 

A number of books and instruments for University College, which 
have arrived in this country by steamer from France, have been admitied free, 
by permission of the Lords of the Treasury. , 

The Peers of Scotland elected and chosen to sit and vote in the House 
of Peers in the prerent Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britian and 
Ireland—viz., the Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie and the Lord Blantyre, in the 
room of David Earl of Airlie and John Lord Colvile, of Culross, deceased. 

The Grand Council of Berne has just accorded letters of natural- 
ization to Dr. Valentin, a Jew, a native of Breslau. This is the first Jew who 
ever obtained such rights in the German cantons of Switzerland. al : 

A most melancholy event has just thrown one of the first families in 
the neighbourhood of Tetbury, near Bristol, into extreme affliction. The eldest 
daughter of Mr. Walter Paul, of Highgrove, after a dinuer party given to some 
of the neighbouring families, retired to her room at about nine o’vlock, teeling 
herself fuint, and, by some accident, her dress caught fire. Before her cries 
could be heard she was so severely burnt that she expired on Sund ty last. 
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